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OBSERVE LENT 


(February 9-March 27, 1921) 
DOREMUS SCUDDER 
Misi EARTH, arising out of the death of winter into the new life of spring, called 


the human race to worship its gods and to pray for prosperous harvests very early in 

its history. The Christian fathers were wise in linking this ancient spring festival with 
the commemoration of the resurrection of Jesus and in choosing the preceding weeks, a season 
of quietude in nature and in human activity, for the culture of the spirit. 

The world never so much needed time to orient itself with God as it does to-day. Men are 
sick and tired of the old-time human life. They crave the new age with a longing insatiable. The 
hideous, tragic absurdity of war, the irony of a fight for peace issuing in mad preparation for 
fresh conflict, the powerlessness of peoples yearning for brotherhood yet impelled by hidden 
forces to spend, as we do, more than ninety-two and a half cents out of every dollar upon arma- 
ments and past wars and less than eight cents upon all else that the Government does, the 
wretched failure to enthrone justice in industry, the well-nigh universal social distrust, are call- 
ing men as never before to find the Solvent for all this impossible unreason. And that Solvent is 
as simple as it is profound:— 

God within the Shadow, 
Keeping watch above His own 


An old experimenter with the Great Father once sang:— 


Ye shall seek me 

And find me 

When ye shall search for me 
With all your hearts. 


We have not had much of this in late years in America, simply because we have not looked 
in the right direction. Our Father stands in the shadow of human brotherhood. To find Him we 
must pass through the brotherly experience. Apply brotherhood to every great question our 
Nation faces to-day, brotherhood toward Russia in recognition of the government she chooses to 
have, brotherhood toward Japan in treating her people ag we treat others, brotherhood in indus- 
try making both parties thereto and the public co-operators,—nothing simpler, nothing harder. 
Brotherhood to-day is the only door to Fatherhood. Are we ever going to find the Father whom 
we cannot see until we treat as bona fide brother the man whom we can see? John was right. . 

The Lenten season, when observed ideally, is the divine voice inviting, “Come and let us 
reason together.” The world this year certainly thirsts for such converse. Shall we who are 
called Christians lead the way into the Great Presence? 
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Of Lincoln’s Power 


BOUT LINCOLN’S BOYHOOD there is agree 
A ment. It was not unusual except in a kind 
of homely patience. There was never any 
haste, and signs of genius.are not specially re- 
marked by his biographers. He showed a desire to 
win and deserve the esteem of his neighbors, but he 
sought this favor by refraining from acts of dis- 
tinction and by giving evidence of plain sense. He 
had the common touch. He was a curiously passive, 
or shall we rather say, receptive sort of young man, 
who seems, in the light of his letters and addresses, 
to have desired not so much to act as to be acted 
upon. That is, he went through a remarkably pro- 
tracted period of preparation. He took in the ideas, 
influences, the very spirit of a few books, men, and 
life itself, never striving to give something to the 
world until he was amply equipped in mind and 
heart. He withheld himself. 

Lincoln was plainly not a marvel, and equally 
plainly the world has no great need of marvels. 
They generally annoy with their peculiarities 
which do not fit. Lincoln had no eccentricities. He 
kept himself open to the working of the simple laws 
of God. The result was natural. He was always 
positive. Such words as truth, love, justice, char- 
ity, kindness, come forth from his speech ; and never 
their opposites, coming from other men, which 
through all his years did not change his course 
however much they may have disturbed his spirit. 
In his darkest hours he went into the quiet of 
prayer, which is to say he went to wait upon the 
always present forces in the world which God gives 
to those who will be alone. Lincoln welcomed in 
his troubled state the expulsive power of the pure 
emotions, which is half of the end and meaning of 
prayer. Kindness always causes unkindness to go. 
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He reminds us that one may be an ordinary human 
being and yet become great, by the simple rule of 
keeping in a teachable mood. Power consists 
chiefly of the ability to store up the strength of God 
and use it when it is needed. 


Drama and Religion 


R. FRANK GILMORE of the Actors’ Equity 
Association believes that, along with free 
museums, picture galleries, and band concerts, we 
should adopt the practice of certain European cities 
and have free theatres on specified nights of the 
week. He bases his argument on the fact that the 
people if they were familiar with the best in dra- 
matic art would respond with finer sentiment and 
higher ideals. Will the church encourage this 
move? In ancient Athens dramatic art and re- 
ligion went hand in hand. Although we are out- 
growing the notion that theatres are all bad, still 
with us lingers the Puritan tradition of the sinful- 
ness of the play. The discipline of one great Chris- 
tian communion still keeps the theatre on the list 
of forbidden amusements. Is it necessary to root 
up the tree because a few branches do not produce 
fruit? Why not prune the tree that it may bear 
more fruit? A good many people still cherish the 


idea that the church opposes the theatre. A rapidly . 


increasing element recognizes that drama has much 
to give religion. 

Numbers of plays even in these days of the sen- 
sational and melodramatic preach sermons that are 
likely to stick as long and longer than pulpit ut- 
terances. Another fallacy is the conclusion that 
the acting profession is morally reprehensible. It 
is probably true that players are as honest as mem- 
bers of other callings; at all events, society lives in 
a glass house and cannot throw stones. The sooner 
we discover the close relationship between dra- 
matics and religion, and the possibilities of mutual 
helpfulness, the sooner will questionable plays be 
eliminated and religion become more effective. The 


lesson we are learning is:that we are all members | 


of this human family, brothers and sisters under 
the Fatherhood of God. It is the first and greatest 
teaching of Christianity. Let the barriers of mis- 
understanding between religious observance and 
dramatic production be removed. We shall then 
breathe more freely, understand one another better, 
serve our generation more acceptably. . 


Industrial Common Sense 


fee IN G WE READ is so good as Mr. Hoover’s 
return to his proper field of industrial problems. 
His address on co-operation to engineering societies 


is the best statesmanship—and by that token the. 
best religion—that now applies itself to the common | 


life. “At the heart of this question of labor and 
capital,” he says, “lies the great human conception 
that this is a community working for the benefit of 


its human members, not for the benefit of its ma- 


chines or to aggrandize individuals; that if we 
would build up character and abilities and a stand- 


ard of living in our people, we must have regard to 


(3) 
their leisure for citizenship, for recreation, for fam- 
ily life.” So much for the protection against indus- 
trial overstrain. 

In order to increase production, account must be 
taken of “the tendencies in our present repetitive 
industries to eliminate the creative instinct in the 
workers, to narrow their field of craftsmanship, to 
discard the contribution to industry that could be 
had from their minds as well as from their hands. 
Indeed, we cannot accomplish increased production 
without the stimulation of these sensibilities.” A 
final word to both parties in the strife: “Battle 
and destruction are a poor solution for these 
problems. The growing strength of national organ- 
izations on both sides should not be contemplated as 
an alignment for battle. Battle quickly loses its 
rules of sportsmanship and adopts the rules of the 

barbarian.” 
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A Transforming Life 


LFRED TREADWAY WHITE was the first 
citizen of Brooklyn, N.Y. It has been said of 
him that he gave his life to charity. It is true; and 
let it be remembered there are gradations in that 
virtue which make all the difference in the world. 
It is yet much with us to give chief praise to the 
bestowal of goods upon the poor. Mr. White gave 
abundantly of his wealth, but the greater charity 
of his life was his desire that those who received 
should not be beneficiaries only, to feel their de- 
pendence and to become demeaned in spirit. More 
than forty years ago he gave the world one success- 
ful example of his idea. He was among the first 
men, we are informed, to build model tenements 
which were rented at exceptionally low terms by 
persons of limited means and yet paid the investors 
a good business return. 
It is this thing which the casual person does not 
always properly appreciate. To such it is so plain 
a case for tribute when a man gives to the needy, 


asking never a recompense, that when the wisdom- 


of genuine service, which implies a mutual obliga- 
tion and benefit, is rendered, it is likely to be re- 
garded as of little worth, if not indeed of unfeeling 
calculation. In setting his example of decent hous- 
ing for small cost Mr. White contributed more to 
-the social well-being of people throughout the 
country than we can ever compute. His name is 
familiar in every city in America. Certainly his 
labor had its effect also upon regular commercial 
building enterprise, for in his own city and-in New 
York the extortions of house-owners have been 
severely constrained by law. 

In this and in all other avenues of philanthropy 
it was the wisdom of Mr. White to devote himself 
to the inner as well as the outer welfare of people 
who on the day of his passing rose up and called 
him blessed. We are honored as a fellowship to 
count him a Unitarian. He was a wise, noble, 
transforming spirit. We should like to say also in 
behalf of him as a successful merchant that he must 
have carried out those sound principles of service 
which are the basis of permanent confidence in the 
mart. A man of large interests in -the industrial 
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and commercial world is doing wonderful things 
every day for those who are joined with him in 
business. There characters are formed, achieve- 
ments perfected, honors won, and the welfare of the 
world served by the co-operation of the members of 
a well-ordered establishment. Mr. White lived a 
life of the highest beneficence. He stood daily for 
the best in civilization. 


Our Great Need 


OTHING IS NEW. Charles Sumner in 1867 
urged in the United States Senate the passage 
of a bill which created a Department of Education. 
But in two years opposing forces abolished it. 
They were the dark days of public education. The 
menace of the improvement of the Negro was not 
an inconsiderable factor in the strangling of the 
measure. In general there was suspicion against 
the ability of the people to train its own. The 
little red schoolhouse was the extreme limit of 
patriotic orthodoxy. And now more than fifty 
years after there is before Congress a bill, called 
the Smith-Towner Education Bill, which would 
again establish a Department of Education with a. 
secretary in the President’s Cabinet. In brief, “it 
authorizes an appropriation of $100,000,000 to en- 
courage and assist the States in the removal of 
illiteracy, the Americanization of the foreign-born, 
the training of teachers, the development of a pro- 
gramme of physical education and health service, 
and the equalization of educational opportunity 
as between urban and rural areas. The bill ex- 
pressly provides that the control of the public 
schools shall remain with the States and localities.” 
There is need of it. The standards of public- 
school teachers in this country are the poorest in the 
civilized world. That is, they receive less prepara- 
tion for their calling than in any other country. 
There are six hundred thousand of them, the best 
trained of whom have had less than the two years of 
special instruction, the minimum standard recog- 
nized in other countries. Thirty thousand have 
had no education beyond the eighth grade. We 
did not know how bad it was. But the great shock 
came in the examinations of soldiers in the army 
camps. One man in four was unable to read and 
write the English language. In hundreds of pub- 
lie schools to-day no English is spoken. _ Rural 
communities in numbers have only three months’ 
schooling a year. 

How to overcome the perilous ignorance of mil- 
lions of growing citizens is the problem which all of 
the leading religionists, educators, and public-spir- 
ited people throughout the country have answered 
in approval of the carefully drawn bill in Congress. 
It is particularly strong in its insistence upon each 
State’s right to employ its own methods in carry- 
ing out the provisions of the bill, whose whole 
object is to help with money and technical pro- 
ficiency the people as a national family to be truly 


_ American in body, mind, and spirit. It is a curious 


incident that certain Roman Catholic agitators 
are against the measure, who fear it will “put edu- 
cation into politics.” 


s 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE ATTITUDE OF GERMANY toward the 
| Supreme Council’s decision fixing the reparations 
to be paid by that country during a period of 

forty-two years at 226,000,000,000 gold marks was de- 
fined on February 1, when Dr. Walter Simons, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, announced in the Reichs- 
tag that the Government would not send representa- 
tives to the forthcoming conference in London if the 
conditions agreed upon by the Supreme Council were 
not open to negotiations. Dr. Simons’s denunciation 
of the action taken by the Council was received by the 
chamber with demonstrations of approval that indi- 
cated the probability of a united parliamentary sup- 
port for the attitude of the Government in opposing 
the terms upon which the Allied premiers had agreed 
as a condition to the restoration of Germany to a rec- 
ognized place in the family of nations. Speaking in 
reply to Dr. Simons’s declarations, Premier Lloyd 
George, in Birmingham, on February 5, said, “Our 
claim is a righteous one and we must enforce it.” At 
the same time, the British Premier expressed the will- 
ingness of the Allies to hear Germany plead her cause 
at the London conference. 
Doubt in Many Quarters of Germany’s 
Ability to Pay the Amount Fixed 

Foreign and domestic comment on the reparational 
terms imposed upon Germany indicated, during the 
week, a general conviction that the definition of Ger- 
many’s obligations would exert a stabilizing effect 
upon the international situation. Grave doubts were 
expressed in many quarters, however, especially in 
America and England, as to the ability of the German 
people to pay the amount demanded of them, and the 
power of the Allied peoples to enforce payment during 
the designated period of forty-two years. A _ repre- 
sentative American view is that of Charles W. Eliot, 
who wrote to the New York World, “The proposed defi- 
nition of the German indemnity is the best yet agreed 
upon and much better than nothing, but my imagina- 
tion cannot picture it as operating for forty-two years.” 
In expressing the liberal viewpoint the Manchester 
Guardian observed, “We may be profoundly thankful 
that the terms of reparations determined by the Su- 
preme Council can never be executed.” Even the rec- 
ognized government organs were not unanimous in 
their support of the decisions reached in Paris. 
Agreement Reached with Japan 
on all Important Issues 

In the absence of any comprehensive official defini- 
tion of the scope of the agreement reached between 
Roland 8. Morris, American ambassador to Japan, and 
Mr. Shidehara, Japanese ambassador to the United 
States, the discussion of the treaty in which the agree- 
ment has been embodied was discussed with interest by 
both Japanese and American newspapers during the 
week. In Japan the terms of the agreement appear to 
have met with satisfaction, although Viscount Uchida, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, warned the Diet at the 
end of the year that further negotiations may be nec- 
essary, as the United States Senate has yet to ratify 
the treaty. Ambassador Morris, in public addresses 
since the negotiations were concluded, has urged the 
importance of a composition of the differences with 
Japan and has pointed out the necessity to both nations 
of a thorough understanding on _all issues, including 
the rights of Japanese in the United States. 
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House Leader Tells of Probable Calling 
of World Conference on Disarmament 

Friends of peace last week saw cause for satisfaction 
in the announcement by Representative Butler, chair- 
man of the Committee on Naval Affairs, that an invi- 
tation to an international conference to consider dis- 
armament or the limitation of armaments will be 
issued soon—probably after March 4—by the Govern- 
ment at Washington. The determination of Congress 
to reduce the armament programme of the Administra- 
tion was indicated by the action of the House, on Feb- 
ruary 5, in passing over the President’s veto, by a vote 
of 271 to 16, the joint resolution fixing the enlisted 
personnel of the army at 175,000 men. It was assumed 
that the Senate would take similar action, by possibly — 
a smaller majority. In the meanwhile, the question 
of the naval programme to be adopted was being con- 
sidered in committees. Admiral Sims, one of the ex- 
perts who testified before the House Committee, ex- 
pressed the opinion that it would be inadvisable to 
discontinue the shipbuilding projects adopted in 1916. 
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Prospect of Cancellation of Debts 
among Allies Declared Improbable 

The improbability of a realization of the projected 
cancellation of inter-Allied debts was indicated in un- 
mistakable language by J. Austen Chamberlain, Brit- 
ish Chancellor of the Exchequer, in an address in 
Birmingham on February 4. Mr. Chamberlain as- 
serted that the British Government had proposed such 
a proceeding to the United States Government, but 
that the proposals proved unacceptable at Washington. 
“To make them again,” continued the Chancellor, 
“would be, I think, beneath our dignity and would 
render us liable to a misconception of our motive.” 
In connection with Mr. Chamberlain’s announcement 
that the American Government had rejected proposals 
for the cancellation of inter-Allied debts, it is recalled 
that Sir George Paish, a British financial expert, 
visited this country a year ago and it was reported 
that he had been authorized to make representations 
to that effect. It was explained in Washington last 
week that Sir George had made no official proposals. 
Hopeful Outlook Indicated 
by the Federal Reserve Bank 

Distinct improvement in financial conditions and a 
constantly improving outlook were indicated last week 
by the Federal Reserve Bank in its monthly report. 
Governor Harding of the Federal Reserve Board re- 
cently expressed his conviction that the gloomy fore- 
bodings of a year ago had failed of materialization to 
anything like the extent feared, and that the prevalent 
feeling was one of “conservative optimism.” The re-’ 
port for January points out that “improved credit con- 
ditions throughout the country as a whole have been 
reflected in the lower rates at which the Treasury was 
able to sell its certificates of indebtedness on January 
15, in the reduction of about one-half of one per cent. 
in the market rate for bankers’ acceptances and of 
one-quarter of one per cent. in the rates for commercial 
paper, and in slightly lower rates for call and time 
monev based on collateral. They have also been re- 
flected in higher prices for government and corporate 
bonds.” The renort calls attention to a similar im- 
provement of conditions in the London money market. 
Steady Reduction in Prices 
of Commodities Continues : 

The reduction in the prices of commodities, including 
food staples, has continued steadily since the begin- 
ning of the year. A feature of the after-holiday season 
was the sale of large quantities of clothing at consid- 
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erable reductions from the pre-holiday prices, although 
. these reductions did not in any conspicuous instance 
touch the pre-war level. Since the beginning of Feb- 
ruary, there has been a continuous, though conserva- 
tive, scaling down in the prices of a large number of 
food articles. There were authoritative predictions 
last week that the process of restoring prices toward 
the pre-war figures would continue with the approach 
of spring. 
Labor Protests Railroad Managers’ 
Efforts to Return to Pre-War Conditions 

An interesting development of the week was the pres- 
entation of an energetic protest by the railroad Broth- 
erhoods against the project outlined by W. W. Atter- 
bury, spokesman for the railroads, for the restoration 
of pre-war labor conditions on the great transporta- 
tion systems of the country. Mr. Atterbury, at a hear- 
ing before the Railroad Labor Board, expressed the 
opinion that unless the so-called “national agreements” 
are abrogated, and the roads are permitted to reduce 
wages, many railroads will be forced into bankruptcy. 
In their protest to the Board, submitted at the end of 
last month, the Brotherhoods offered united opposition 
to the railroad managers’ plan, denounced it as a plain 
violation of the transportation act, and accused the 
railroad executives of “the selfish purpose of squeezing 
shippers and farmers and of destroying legitimate or- 
ganizations of their employees.” eet. 


Brevities | 
Some one says “Co-operation is efficient loyalty.” 


Most of us have one thing to do. If we do it we shall 
succeed; if we do not do it we shall fail. That one 
thing is to be unceasingly kind to all of God’s creation. 


It is possible for a person to have passed through 
all the schools, have plenty of backing and talent, and 
_ yet exert but a fraction of the influence expected of 
him, because he lacks common sense. 


Your best day was not the one in which you received 
the most flattering promotion, the day you made the 
most money, or the day you were paid the highest 
honor. It was the day you carried joy where it had 
not been known before. 


John Jay Chapman offers the following in love of 
his friend, Alfred Treadway White :-— 
A man all goodness, born to save and bless, 
Whose business was a kind of ministry, 


Who found his own in others’ happiness 
And saw in life such things as angels see; 


And wrote them out, life-size, in park and plan, 
Club, tenement, the drama, libraries— 
Whatever could enrich the life of man: 
They were his passions, not his charities. 

Some one differentiates between illusion, delusion, 
and hallucination: “If you see a cat sitting on a 
hearth-rug and can trick yourself into thinking it is 
a dog—that is an illusion. If you are looking at a cat 
and believe you are looking at a dog—that is a delu- 
sion. If you think you are looking at a cat when no 
cat is there—that is hallucination.” How would he 
describe the state of mind which looked at a cat and 
concluded it saw a cat? The world is tired of being 
deluded. When it sees a cat it wants to know that it 
isacat. It asks for reality. 


The United States Government plans to build a fleet 
of superdreadnoughts, each of which will cost $33,000,- 

000. Modern battleships have a brief life at best, and 
naval authorities question the use at all of capital 
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ships in view of the amazing development of the sub- 
marine. Ninety-three per cent. of the national revenue 
goes to pay for past wars or to prepare for future ones. 
One per cent. of it is spent for the education of chil- 
dren. Our granaries are full. Our population is well- 
clothed, in instances expensively clothed. Meanwhile, 
what is going on in the world? Thirteen million in 
Russia and thirty-five million in Northern China, and 
how many in the Near East and Central Europe, can- 
not get enough to eat, and are dying by the tens of 
thousands. 


This is not a perfect world; no one in it is perfect. 
Yet how much unhappiness results because this im- 
perfection is not understood. Love asks for perfection. 
What a disappointment when the idol is found with 
feet of clay. Publishers are criticised for publishing 
superficial stories. Theatrical managers are criticised 
for producing “jazzy” comedy. Manufacturers are 
criticised for sending out an inferior quality of goods. 
Criticism is necessary; this tempted old world would 
degenerate quickly without it. But may the critics 
not have something to learn, and is their sincerity 
beyond question? Would they act so differently were 
they face to face with heavy business risk? Not many 
men deliberately choose to do wrong. Criminals are 
not usually made from choice. Force of circumstance 
which lets you and me alone operates with overwhelm- 
ing power in the case of our tempted neighbor. 


Let every American, every lover of liberty, every well- 
wisher to his posterity, swear by the blood of the 
Revolution never to violate in the least particular 
the laws of the country and never to tolerate their - 
violation by others. As the patriots of ’76 did to the 
support of the Declaration of Independence, so to the 
support of the Constitution and laws let every Ameri- 


‘ean pledge his life, his property, and his sacred honor. 


Let every man remember that to violate the law is to 
trample on the blood of his father, and to tear the 
charter of his own and his children’s liberty. Let rev- 
erence for the laws be breathed by every American 
mother to the lisping babe that prattles on her lap; 
let it be taught in schools, in seminaries, and in col- 
leges; let it be written in primers, spelling-books, and 
almanacs; let it be preached from the pulpit, pro- 
claimed in legislative halls, and enforced in courts of 
justice. In short, let it become the political religion 
of the nation Abraham Lincoln. 


The following excerpt will show that Terence Mac- 
Swiney was much more than the newspapers made of 
him. It is taken from his posthumous book, “Prin- 
ciples of Freedom,” which deals particularly with the 
freedom of Ireland: “When the time demands and oc- 
casion offers, it is imperative to have recourse to arms, 
but in that terrible crisis we must preserve our bal- 
ance. If we leap forward for our enemies’ blood, glori- 
fying brute force, we set up the standard of the tyrant 
and heap up infamy for ourselves; on the other hand, 
if we hesitate to take the stern action, we fail in 
strength of soul, and let slip the dogs of war to every 
extreme of weakness and wildness, to create depravity 
and horror that will ultimately destroy us. ... But 
the true soldier of liberty will always remember that 
restraint is the great attribute that separates man 
from beast, that retaliation is the vicious resource of 
the tyrant and the slave, that magnanimity is the 
splendor of manhood; and he will remember that he 
strikes not at his enemy’s life, but at his misdeed, that 
in destroying the misdeed he makes not only for his 
own freedom, but even for his enemy’s regeneration.” 
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Salutation 
HUGH ROBERT ORR 


O, you, incomparable— 

You, pervader of spheres and spaces— 

You, creative and procreative— 

You, living urge of cosmic being— 

You, emancipated spark of dead worlds— 

You, abiding in all changes— 

You, beautiful (there is nothing beautiful apart from you) — 
You, virtuous (there is no other virtue than in you)— 
You, love that maketh perfect— 

You, music of winds and oceans— 

You, voice speaking in all— 

You, all and only— 

Speak—speak, 

I am dumb! 


David Warfield, Actor and Mystic 


“God? I believe in God. I cannot tell what He is, but 
behind the power of mind is a superior power; and 
my talent from Him I must use for others’ 


‘EDWARD H. COTTON 


“T have absorbed character all my life.’—David Warfield. 


AVID WARFIELD! Simon Levi! Barwig! 
Peter Grimm! Which is the real character; 


which the fictitious? So skilfully has the actor 
depicted the Auctioneer, the Music Master, and Peter 
Grimm that to think of the player is to think of the 
characters he has created as living people with hopes, 
fears, joys, and sorrows. Competent critics say that 
David Warfield is one of the greatest of English-speak- 
ing actors. Multitudes who have seen him act, who are 
not familiar with the fine points discerned by critics, 
but whom the player moves to laughter and tears and 


sends away with enduring impressions, agree that here . 


is amaster. How does he do it? Some have attempted 
to answer, saying that it is the vibrant quality of that 
marvellous voice. Others say it is because he does 
not strive for effect; because he tries to make you see 
and feel what he sees and feels, to make you under- 
stand what he understands. These are all good ex- 
pianations so far as they go. Ask Mr. Warfield him- 
self, as I did, and he replies: “I cannot tell where the 
knowledge comes from that directs me. I feel that I 
should do what I do. Often it is not I who do the thing, 
but some guiding influence outside myself; then I act 
on a plane much above the self I know.” 

The fact is, Mr. Warfield has what men and women 
of unusual influence have always had—a spark of the 
divine fire. From Virgil down to the present day, the 
divine muse, the power not themselves, has enabled 
some to climb the heights. Like Mr. Warfield, when 
questioned they readily acknowledge that they are un- 
able to explain their peculiar power on other grounds. 
This divine influence is very close to a religious effect. 
A truth is included in the fancy of the poet that goes 
to the bottom of human thinking and living :— 


. There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will. 


Most men acknowledge a supernatural guidance. 
Otherwise, why do we pray? Why do we speak with 
confidence of providential care? Why do we say, “God 
loves us’? 

With such thoughts as these I talked with Mr. War- 
field, and as we talked the conviction strengthened. 
He read an editorial that appeared in a recent issue 
of Trim Cristian Rucister, called “Bishops and 
Actors,” in which exception was taken to action by 
the House of Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
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Church in adding actors to the unclean. The editorial 
said in part: “How high and mighty this gesture, how 
ill-becoming the chosen leaders of a great and fine- 
Spirited people. How hardly can a bishop behave like 
a Christian!” ~ 

“It is too bad,” was Mr. Warfield’s comment. “Why, 
the attitude of those bishops is absurd. The acting pro- 
fession is clean. Oh, no, not perfect. But then, other 
parts of the world need to be ‘sapolioed.’ We do good, 
—that is, we try to do good. There are salacious plays, 
but after all, they are exceptional. Even the musical 
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DAVID WARFIELD MAGNIFIES HIS OFFICE 


comedies help. They send people away with cheerful 
thoughts; for the moment, care is forgotten. Remem- 
ber, the world needs us players. Do you not like to 
add to your friends one who can tell a good story, 
amuse you, entertain you? Yes, entertainment is 
necessary. During the war a number from our pro- 
fession went among the camps here and in France 
entertaining the soldiers, and they were needed. 

“You like to laugh. It does you good to laugh. Many 


a man and woman who had forgotten the meaning of. 


laughter and tears, under the influence of the play 
learns all over again. Men get tired; the play rests 
them. They get discouraged; the play restores their 
loves us”? 

“But that is not all the play does,” continued the 
actor, his bright eyes glowing with a hint of humor. 
“Tf now and then we can only slide in a sermon”— 
He broke off ‘with one of his contagious laughs. “And 


you would be surprised to discover how many plays 
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believe in God—those who least suspect it. 
person is greatly discouraged, what does he say? ‘O 


life is a dream, that the world is 
we pee are indeed players. Perhaps knowledge is 


to let the audience suspect we are preaching. Most 
plays do hold a sermon; if the good motive is lacking, 
the public will not allow a play to run a great while. 
“Yes, I believe in religion and churches,—no one 
more so. All of us must have some kind of religion. 
And I believe in God, too. I cannot tell what He is, 
but behind the power of mind that can think the wire- 
less telephone there must be a superior power. People 
When a 


God! O God! He does not know why he says it; he 
exclaims instinctively. God is real to him, the most 
real thing in his life. 

“T have a number of valuable pictures in my home in 
New York,—that is, I say I have,—but those pictures 
are not mine. The rich man’s money is not his. I 


- cannot take my pictures with me; the rich man cannot 


take his money. I say this overcoat is mine. 
It is mine only so long as I can wear it.” 

Mr. Warfield continued earnestly, “Do you not see 
that we do not belong to ourselves? My talent, what- 
ever it is, is not for me to use for myself; I must use 
it for others. We are here to help one another. The 
one who cooks my meals helps me; the one who builds 
my house helps me; the people who come to see me 
play help me. And I must help them. I love to play. 
I love to see a row of kindly old ladies sitting near 
the stage, or a row of schoolgirls. I love to see care 
vanish from the faces of business men. I have been 
called successful. I do not need to work, but I must 
work as long as I can, for life is only worth while when 
you know you are doing good.” 

Mr. Warfield stopped and inquired what plays of 
his I had seen, adding that I ought to see Peter Grimm 
before writing my impressions. 

“The Return of Peter Grimm,” which Mr. Warfield 
is playing this year, illustrates his own interpretation 
of the play as entertainment with the suggestion of 
a message. From beginning to end the play is power- 
ful. Sated playgoers entering the theatre with ac- 
customed nonchalance find something different from 
the start, and in the second and third acts are gripped 


Is it? 


_with the tremendous possibilities of other-world in- 
_ fluences. 
‘turns and with supernatural foresight saves his friends 


Mr. Warfield is the spiritual power that re- 


from fatal mistakes. In a word, the play is a realistic 
portrayal of providential guidance. It _ pictures 
graphically what religion has always taught, namely, 
the loving control of a power outside ourselves that 
makes for righteousness. It is impossible for a thought- 
ful person to sit through this play without carrying 
away the hope if not the conviction that it is all true. 
In truth, stage and pulpit are closely allied, and are 
saying the same thing; it is the language alone that 
differs. 

Those who know Mr. Warfield or who have watched 


him in his characters understand that he has a motive. 


He wishes to tell people that the world is full of good 
men and women who need ‘only a little encouragement 


to obey their better impulses. “God is the best signal 


light we have,” says Peter Grimm. And so He is. It 
does not matter much who says it, nor where it is 
said. We know there is a higher intelligence, as Mr. 
Warfield declared to me, and that it directs us as we do 
the day’s work. 

It may be because Mr. Warfield has played the part 
of Peter Grimm so long. It may be his own mystic 
nature that prompted him to say: cn sometimes think 
a stage and that 
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nothing but imagination and we are surrounded with 
illusions,—though, of course, it cannot be go.” 

Was he not partly right? He says, “In my playing 
I obey higher influences.” And we remember what 
Wordsworth intimated in the great ode,— 

. But for those obstinate questionings 
Fallings from us, vanishings; 
Of sense and outward things, 
Blank misgivings of a Creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized, 
High instincts before which our mortal Nature 
Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised. 

Thus the player comes to us who are getting and 
spending, desiring material rewards, and reveals the 
vast realm of the spirit, shows us how much one may 
do for his fellow-men when he loves them. God bless 
you, David Warfield! Whatever genius directs us, it 
is a good genius that directs you. 

“I think, Mr. Warfield,” I said as we parted, “that 
you may be playing in the world that is to come.” 

“T hope so,” he “said, smiling,—“I hope so, if there 
is nothing better to do.” 


A Prayer for the Nation 
JOSEPH ©. ALLEN 


OD OF OUR FATHERS, Author of liberty, bless, 

we pray thee, our country. Endue our officials 
with grace to do justice, and to serve truly in their 
stations; inspire our parties to patriotic service and to 
fair striving for sincere convictions; give us loyal 
hearts to respect our laws and perform faithfully the 
duties of citizens; and lead our nation in such honor- 
able ways that America may enlighten the world, and 
government of the people, by the people, for the people, 
be commended to mankind. Amen.” 


League Men for a Great. Church 


Fall of the spiritual stimulus of the Campaign, and de- 
termined upon large work to begin at once, the 
Council makes known its progressive and 
constructive plans 


PROGRAMME that means more co-ordination of 
Vex effort in 1921 by laymen of Unitarian churches 

than ever has been attempted was adopted 
unanimously by the officers and Council of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League at their regular midwinter 
meeting. This plan of action will be undertaken 
through 9,619 members in 223 chapters, and whatever 
accessions of chapters and members may be made dur- 
ing the year. ; 

Preparations are in progress for extension of the 
1920 summer school for ministers, for greater activity 
in university centres, for increased co-operation with 
the American Unitarian Association through local 
chapters in assisting struggling churches, and for the 
continuation in Lawrence, Mass., of the patriotic and 
non-sectarian service undertaken in the interest of the 
foreign-born population. 

In addition to the definite programme approved, 
President Charles H. Strong was authorized to appoint 
a committee whose duty it shall be to report to the 
executive committee, not later than April 1, 1921, a 
plan for an effective campaign to be offered by the 
League to the chapters, “the purpose of this committee 
being, 9f course, to supplement the work of the church 
attendance committee by devising a method of creat- 
ing work which will enlist the laymen throughout the 
country.” 
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The committee will have power to increase its mem- 
bership outside the ranks of the Council if desired. It 
will adopt as a basis for the plan to be recommended 
the following purposes of the League :— 


-To exenyplify im actual practice the noble concept of the 
brotherhood of man by contending for an equal opportunity for 
all, 

To lend the influence of the League toward a fair solution 
of the problems that will grow out of the conflicting demands 
of labor and capital. 

To promote child welfare by opposition to child labor under 
improper conditions, and by supporting the most enlightened 
methods for the care of dependent, delinquent, and defective 
children. 


All this is in line with the announcement made in a 
recent League statement that a constructive campaign 
to increase the church attendance of laymen would be 
made the foundation for the achievement of a more gen- 
eral participation in all church activities, and a greater 
contribution under church auspices to the life of the 
community. 


Nine Definite Things to Do 


To accomplish this result the Council ratified the 
recommendation of the executive committee that the 
secretary be authorized to send to the chapters a re- 
quest that they adopt some one or more of the following 
opportunities for active service :— 

1. The holding of “Get Acquainted” meetings similar 
to those which have been so successful in Detroit. 

2. The relieving of the minister of the burden of pub- 
lication of church calendars, making them more ef- 
fective in the publication of Unitarian principles, and 
distributing them, in advance of the Sunday services, 
to parish members and families affiliated with no other 
church. 

3. The appointment of a committee to represent the 
chapter in a co-operative contribution to any local work 
in behalf of child welfare and “conditions of employ- 
ment” legislation. The League is preparing, after ex- 
amination of programmes now in operation, to suggest 
to chapters the specific programmes of other organiza- 
tions which are deserving of co-operative support. 

4. Action by the chapters to encourage the use of 
church budgets and the every-member canvass. 

5. The organized transportation of children to and 
from Sunday-school. 

6. The appointment of a committee to obtain greater 
local publicity for the church and its activities. The 
League is prepared to offer the services of its publicity 
secretary to all such committees. 

7. The appointment of a fellowship committee to ad- 
vise headquarters of the removal of any member of the 
League and to receive from headquarters similar infor- 
mation, so that personal invitations may be given to at- 
tend the services and social meetings of the churches 
and chapters in the communities to which members may 
have moved. 

8. The appointment of a committee to canvass fam- 
ilies not affiliated with any church and to invite them 
to attend Unitarian services and social meetings. 
Wherever it is desirable and feasible, it is suggested 
that the chapters supply a parish worker to carry on 
this canvass. 

9. The consideration of thé possibility of obtaining 
laymen to volunteer as Sunday-school superintendents 
wherever needed. This recommendation is based on the 
results obtained by the Sunday-school committee of the 
Weston, Mass., chapter. When it was found impos- 
sible to get one man to serve a year, the committee 
asked for volunteers who would agree to serve for one 
month each. Twenty members responded. There fol- 
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lowed almost immediately increased interest and at- 
tendance in the Sunday-school, by the chapter’s accept- 
ance of this aga pte to develop a strong working 
organization. 

The Council ratified the action authorizing a com- 
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_ mittee to arrange for sessions of a summer school of 


theology at Harvard Divinity School, and at Chicago 
under the auspices of the Meadville Theological School. 
It is hoped that these sessions may be held at different 
times so that all Unitarian ministers may be invited 
to attend both schools. The same or more generous 
terms than were offered to the one hundred and one 
ministers who accepted the invitation to go to Cam- 
bridge last year are made possible by the approval of 
an increased appropriation. 

The possibility of co-operating in the promotion of 
summer schools for teachers in the Sunday-schools was 
also discussed by the Council. It was stated that ar- 
rangements might be made with the Tuckerman School 
in Boston or with the University of Chicago, both of 
which offer special instruction to Sunday-school teach- 
ers and prospective teachers. It is probable that chap- 
ters will be urged to share in the expense if negotia- 
tions to this end are successful. Negotiations are now 
in progress between the League and Rev. Dr. William 
I. Lawrance, secretary of the Department of Religious 
Education of the American Unitarian Association, 
with a view to the offering by the League of a tangible 
programme of co-operation. 

The Council unanimously approved the action of the 
executive committee in offering to take over the work 
of administration of the Campaign and in making an 
appropriation to cover the expenses. After hearing the 
report of Ernest G. Adams, executive chairman of the 
Campaign, the Council accepted the view of the execu- 
tive committee that, with systematic methods of ad- 
ministration, the total already subscribed and pledged 
might be increased by at least $1,000,000. 


For New Headquarters in Chicago 


Following the report of the committee in charge of 
the Lawrence Americanization Office the Council voted 
to continue the work for another year, with an in- 
creased appropriation. The report showed that the 
secretary in charge of this work had handled 1,678 
cases during 1920, giving service to applicants of six- 
teen different races in addition to Americans and sev- 
eral who were not classified. As significant of the op- 
portunity in Lawrence, the Council was informed that 
eleven members of the local chapter of the League had 
themselves sought and received aid on immigration, 
naturalization problems, etc. 

The success of the experiment which the League has 
undertaken through the Houston, Tex., chapter, and in 
co-operation with the American Unitarian Association 
(as described in detail in the last issue of Tum Rac- 
ISTER), encouraged the Council to authorize a similar 
experiment in Lynchburg, Va. The request of the 


American Unitarian Association for immediate action . 


was noted and the matter referred to the executive com- 
mittee with full power to act when a’ local chapter 
of the League has been organized in Lynchburg. 

The missionary trips which were undertaken last 
fall by twelve Unitarian ministers at the request of 
the League will be repeated in 1921. 

The Council approved a programme of co-operation 
with other denominational agencies in providing for 
new Unitarian headquarters in Chicago. The League’s 
contribution contemplates among other things the em- 
ployment of a field secretary who shall be responsible 
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for the development of the League’s programme among 
Unitarian laymen in the territory of which Chicago 
and St. Louis are the logical and geographical centres. 
A large part of the proposed work in this area will be 
along co-operative lines suggested by the Young 
People’s Religious Union and other agencies. 

In harmony with the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, the Y. P. R. U., and the Women’s Alliance, the 
Council committed the League to the further develop- 
ment of its activities in university centres. Pending 
the consideration of a general programme by a com- 
mittee of the new Central Council, the president and 
secretary of the League were authorized to proceed 
along present lines. 

Further extension involves the selection of men un- 
usually fitted for work among students, in university 
centres where the Unitarian church is suitably situated 
and equipped with a parish house, where the uni- 
versity itself offers an opportunity that justifies the 
expense, and where a virile local chapter exists to fur- 
nish enthusiastic support for the minister. The Coun- 
cil emphasized the necessity of greater activity in uni- 
versity centres in order that the local churches might 
be relieved of the burden imposed by work that is of 
general denominational rather than local value. 

An enlarged programme of Sunday evening meet- 
ings, hitherto restricted to Boston and Chicago, was 
voted by the Council. A series of meetings in Phila- 
delphia has already been announced. A similar series 
will be held simultaneously in New York. The Coun- 

_ cil received with pleasure a resolution adopted by the 
audience at the last of the Chicago meetings which 
read :— 

“In view of the immediate and far-reaching benefits 
that have come to the cause of liberal religion in this 
city and vicinity, and to the Unitarian churches rep- 
resented, as well as to the many friends whose presence 


has been enjoyed by us all, and, furthermore, realizing’ 


that it has entailed a very great amount of personal 
effort and of funds to carry out such a programme with 
good speakers and fine musical talent, 

“Be it resolved, that this audience express herewith 
its deeply felt gratitude to the Laymen’s League whose 
wide vision and generous interest have afforded us the 
inspiration of this series of meetings.” 

Charles H. Strong, president of the League, presided 
at morning and afternoon sessions of the Council. The 
other members present were the three vice-presidents, 
Ernest G. Adams, Horace S. Sears, and Robert P. 
Vidaud; the treasurer, William Endicott; the secre- 
tary, William L. Barnard; and Edward H. Letchworth 
of Buffalo, N.Y., John McCarthy of Chicago, Ill., John 
Burnet Nash of New York City, William H. Pear of 
Cambridge, Mass., Isaac Sprague of Wellesley, Mass., 
and Walter H. Trumbull, Jr., and Robert Winsor of 
Weston, Mass. 


Song of Wonders 
HUGH ROBERT ORR 


O, wonder of suns and seasons, of sowing and reaping : 

-Wonder of spheres in perfect accord, and of deep and limitless 
spaces! 

Wonder of living and dying, of procreating, of birth and of 
immortality ! 

Wonder of love and laughter, of music and song! 

Wonder of dreams and fulfilment! 

Wonder of tears! 

Wonder of daybreak and of noon! 

Wonder of evening star!. 

Wonder of all that is! 

- Wonder that anything is! 
O, wonder that I may behold it all in wonder! 
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What I Know about Opal Whiteley 


A lady in Cambridge, Mass., who is her friend, reassures 
all doubters— Will she learn who her parents were? 


EDITH WOLFARD 


Eprror’s Notre 


Mrs. Wolfard, who writes the following article, 
knows Opal Whiteley intimately and is in constant 
communication with her as friend to friend. And we 
know Mrs. Wolfard. Opal has been a frequent visitor 
with the Wolfards in Cambridge, Mass., and such a 
sense of home does her rare nature find there that 
she was most anxious to spend the present winter 
with Mrs. Wolfard, at the same time satisfying her 
ambition to do work at Radcliffe College. The au- 
thorities at Harvard, interested in her from an aca- 
demic standpoint, have offered to put the college 
museums at her disposal. Though illness has inter- 
fered, Opal hopes to carry out the plan next winter. 

Opal’s dim memory of the first years of her life 
places her father a Frenchman, her mother ‘an Eng- 
lishwoman. THE RecisTer is able to say that Earl 
Grey, who met her on his visit last year, has invited 
her to come to England this spring as his guest, and 
her many friends hope that as a result of her visit 
she may gain the definite knowledge of her parents 
for which she longs. 


|: GIVES ME great pleasure to reply to your re- 
quest and tell you what I know about Opal White- 
ley. This request is especially gratifying as I have 
met with many sceptics during the last few months 
who doubt not only the authenticity of the diary but 
the very existence of the author herself. Less than 
a week ago a lady who happened to sit near me at a 
luncheon party brought up the question of the diary. 
What was my astonishment to hear her announce in 
a voice that carries a conviction almost in spite of one’s 
self, “Oh, well, you know it was all a fake, and they 
have been obliged to publish a statement that the 
publisher was entirely deceived, and that the diary 
was written by a grown person, who tore it up after 
having printed it, to make it seem more plausible.” 

The story of Opal’s life, or as much of it as is known 
to her, is told in such an interesting manner by Mr. 
Ellery Sedgwick in his introduction to the book, it is 
not necessary to repeat it in full here. Suffice it to 
say that she remembers her parents, and in listening 
to her fitful reminiscences, one is convinced of their 
rare intellect and beauty of character. They were 
lost to her during her early childhood, and after a 
severe illness she was taken to a lumbering-camp in 
Oregon and brought up by a Mr. and Mrs. Whiteley, 
who gave her the name of a child they had lost, Opal 
Whiteley. After many difficulties, a life of hardship 
and rough work, she finally drifted to Boston in hopes 
that a book of stories might be published. Some day 
these nature stories will be given to the public. They 
have been printed, and sent to many well-known per- 
sons. In reply, M. Clémenceau, M. Poincaré, Lord 
Curzon, and others have expressed their appreciation, 
and spoken of the charm, naiveté, and, for the most 
part, the scientific accuracy of the book. 

The diary, however, speaks for itself. It carries with 
it a wonderful lesson of beauty and faith, and is an 
inspiration to those who deep down in their hearts 
would love this world of ours but have forgotten how. 
The public can read and own this gift from a child’s 
hand, but only a few can know this girl—child, and 
feel the contagion of an unusual personality. 

Opal first came to me during a hard rain-storm. It 
was a’cold bleak day, and the wind drove the rain in 
sheets, so that, dodge as one might, a wetting was 
inevitable. She came lightly down the street and up 
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onto our piazza, shaking her head to free her curls. 


from the rain. I brought her into the house, and while 
we were taking off wet shoes and stockings she laughed 
gayly over her wetting, and said that I reminded her 
of “dear love” who made her take off her shoes when 
they were wet. She was still the child, and I could 
hear her say, “I like rain, and I like the music-patters 
it makes.” After lunch, a group of young people gath- 
ered about an open fire with Opal, happiness radiating 
from her large dark eyes. She was telling us about 
her animal friends, when, turning suddenly to one of 
our city-bred girls, she asked, “Don’t you love bats?” 
“Oh, no, they get into -your hair, and they are so 
squirmy,” was the conventional response. “But,” said 
Opal, in a rather disappointed tone, “you don’t know 
them; and the mother’bat always has twin baby bats, 
and she takes them under her wings just like the real 
mother, and looks down at them in such a proud 
and happy way.” ‘A true lover of nature, she came 
into our home from her rough life in the open, with 
the simplicity, delicacy, and trust of a young fawn 
unafraid of his surroundings, looking upon us as 
friends, and rejoicing in a sympathetic atmosphere. 
Thrown upon her own resources as a child, and be- 
cause of her unusual personality considered “wrong 
in her head,” she turned to nature for companionship, 
sympathy, and help. The language of the trees, the 
flowers, and the brook was understood by her: “The 
voices of earth were glad for the spring; the birds sang 
of the gladness of living; the sky sings in blue tones, 
and the earth sings in green.” 

Her father, a lover of nature, had directed the child’s 
attention to life in all its aspects; plant life and animal 
life were for her a never-ending source of interest and 
joy. Asa child, she instinctively brought to bear upon 
her observations the scientific point of view, for not 
only was she the keen observer of detail, noticing differ- 
ences and similarities, but with it all came the irresis- 
tible desire to record what she had discovered. With 
patience and a consistency rarely seen in a child she 
talked to her “angel father and mother” and her lost 
animal friends through her diary,—minute in detail, 
and an accurate record of her experiences. 

But what makes the diary and her nature stories 
so appealing to the child as well as to the grown person 
is the fact that she has put herself into them. They 
are a part of her very being; to know the diary is to 
know Opal. Her letters to-day are written in the same 
quaint and individual style: her language is her own, 
and it cannot be imitated; it is too much a part of 
herself to be anything but genuine. One might as 
well accuse the lark of stealing his song as to accuse 
Opal of cultivating a style. 

Because of her love of nature and as a result of her 
sad and lonely childhood she sought the Friend to 
whom we all turn in time of need,—One who in the 
midst of so much misunderstanding would comfort and 
understand her. The invisible world, so real to her, 
became a part of her every-day experience; and with 
her hunger for knowledge, and the desire to understand 
the origin and purpose of natural phenomena, she 
sought a Creator that would satisfy her longing for 
affection, and her desire for companionship, and which 
could not be satisfied by her animal friends. 

The one lesson taught by her own parents, and which 
stood out in her mind more clearly than all the rest, was 
the lesson of investigation. She was to ask herself the 
questions: What, where, when, how, and why. And 
as there was no one to answer these questions, she 
must try to answer them for herself, and pray to God 
for assistance. A child of deep sympathy, strong af- 
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. fection, and vivid imagination, she found satisfaction 


in her companionship with God. He spoke to her 
through the flowers, and the wonderful great trees 
near the camp, where her “chum the most tall fir-tree” 
stood. “Angel fathér and mother” were near Him, and 
He had sent her so much that was wonderful, to make 
a joy of living. Through nature she had found a way 
to God. The cruel treatment, the hard work, and the 
bitter loneliness that only a child can experience, could 
not permanently mar.that inherent joy of life which 
was her birthright. One never hears a complaint; and 
she will tell you that from “their viewpoint” she can 
understand why they treated her as they did. She 
was “troublesome” or “forgetful,” and when they told 
her to stop her meditations they did not know that 
she was talking to “angel father and mother.” 

Sensitive as she was, her faith in God was stronger 
than her capacity for suffering. She always says, 
“His hand is in everything.” Her soul was so full of 
“thank feels” that she built for herself an altar in the 
woods, and the great forest was her cathedral: she 
went there to sing her thank songs, “the songs that 
angel father did teach” her, and “the little leaves did 
whisper their thank songs, and told of their gladness 
in living.” Sometimes it is a thank prayer, sometimes 
it is a glad prayer, and “God’s thoughts are growing 
right up out of the earth.” 

What a lesson! We live a hurried life in the feverish 
desire to accumulate things. She has made us confess 
how we have missed the way in our search for happi- 
ness. She has come to us like a breath from the moun- 
tain-top, clear and fresh, to make us understand where 
real satisfaction may be found. Such a nature, full 
of hope and enthusiasm, with a passionate love of life 
and living things, is rare indeed. She has learned to 
know God through His works; in loving what He has 
created, she has learned to love Him. We who seek 


-a further knowledge of our Creator, and who desire 


to live in sympathy with His laws, may be led by this 
little child. She and Pippa go hand in hand, carefree, 


for 
God’s in His heaven: 
All’s right with the world. 


EThe Parson,—This Side and That 


HILARY G. RICHARDSON 


OT LONG AGO I was the victim in a dentist’s . 
N chair of a prolonged and painful operation. 
_\ The dentist went ahead with his work as calmly 
as though he were carving in wood or some other in- 
sensate material, softly humming the while something 
that was not music, which he seemed to be making up 
as he went along. He suddenly ceased work with the 


. little metal jigger he had and turned to his table for 


a smaller one which was to prove more painful. In the 
interval I said to him, “Doc, I have never been able to 
figure out what could induce any man to take up 
dentistry as his life-work.” He looked at me a second 
or two, holding aloft his newly selected tool, smiled 
upon me, and said, “Well, Doc, I have never been able 
to figure out what could induce any man to take up the. 
ministry as his life-work.” Before I could reply he 
was torturing me again, and humming his rotten tune. 
It is commonly reported that dentistry is a profitable 
occupation. I can well believe it. No doubt these ~ 
rumors of fabulous sums of money induce many young — 
men who have a natural mechanical skill to turn to 
dentistry. Certainly we may eliminate that as an in- 
ducement for entering the ministry. The young man _ 
who goes into a divinity school is perfectly aware that — % 


y 
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he is beginning his life by turning his back upon 
money. The only way in which he can ever come into 
possession of a large share of this world’s goods is 
through the bequest of some rich parishioner. The 
possibility of this is so remote that it never crosses the 
mind of the average minister. Ever since I can re- 
member, churches of all denominations have been ad- 
vising their constituents of the outrageously poor pay 
of ministers, and have been pleading with them to 
improve their condition. All informers, including the 
secular press, have depicted the ministry as about the 
poorest paid class of men in the country. We are con- 
tinually reading most pathetic accounts of conditions 
in the manse, parsonage, and rectory. 


From Divinity School to Full Charge 


It Seems that the farther we advance in civilization, 
the worse do we become as to teeth and many other 
things, and the more need do we have for dentists, doc- 
tors, engineers, lawyers, and gentlemen of other pro- 
fessions, who are able to retire upon large bank ac- 
counts when they enter upon old age. The old broken- 
down minister, however, must be a small pensioner, 
and is lucky if he is even that. Moreover, the clergy 
are being continually reminded that their day of use- 
fulness, if there ever was such a day, is about at an 
end. Within recent years public sentiment has under- 
gone a radical change with regard to Sunday, in spite 
of the effort of ministers to preserve the Puritan ideas, 
and the tendency to keep the day as a holiday and 
recreation-time is apt to grow from more to more. 
Automobiles, golf-links, baseball games, moving-pic- 
ture shows, and so on have wofully depleted the par- 
son’s congregation. The young people of the present 
time are not growing up in the atmosphere of the 
church to anything like the extent that their parents 
did. The minister is more aware than any one else 
that the outlook from the point of view of his business 
is gloomy. He feels that something must be done 
forthwith to meet the radical changes that have taken 
place at every point in the world, and is making all 
sorts of feverish experimentations. 

Nor is the minister himself free from radical 
changes. Looking backward from middle life he prob- 
ably finds it difficult to make a thorough analysis of 
the causes of which he was the effect, the combined 
influences. and motives through and by means of which 
he entered upon his profession. We may be sure that 
things have not turned out as he expected. The young 
graduate in medicine does not forthwith go to some 
place and hang out his sign as a practising physician. 
Or if he does, no one of intelligence will patronize him. 
He knows next to nothing of the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of ills. Hence all the best young doctors serve a 
term of years as internes or as assistants to experl- 
enced men. So fledgling lawyers, engineers, and so on, 
try to get minor apprentice positions with established 
professionals in order to learn how to use what they 
have learned in the schools. But the majority of young 
ministers, with little knowledge of the world or of any- 
thing else, and no experience, step right from the 
divinity school to full charge of congregations. 

Our average young clergyman was brought up by 
parents who were active church people. He was taken 
to church almost as soon as he left the cradle. He is 
religious and denominational both by heredity and en- 
vironment. What his parents and his childhood’s 
church instilled has been deepened and carried on to 
perfection by the divinity school professors. He goes 

out upon his work not only convinced that Christianity 


ig the only true religion, but that his brand of Chris- 
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tianity is superior to all others, and in many cases that 
his is the only true Christianity, to which the whole 
world must be converted. But if our young man has 
the average amount of mentality, he is not long in dis- 
covering that his fair dreams of accomplishment are 
not to come true, that the mass of mankind are not 
interested in what his church stands for, and cannot 
be made interested by anything at his command. If 
our young man has the courage to give this experience 
full liberty to work with him, he is apt to wind up, as 
middle life approaches, by becoming, in the eyes of his 
denomination, a thorough radical and heretic. If he 
states his views, he will be deposed from the ministry 
and will be under the necessity of starting his life all 
over again in a new field. ; 

Here we note what I may call a difference of oppor- - 
tunity.. The dentist, the physician, the worker in any 
department of science, the engineer, and so on through 
a long list, are not expected to restate the thought and 
imitate the practices of medizval pioneers veneered 
with a superficial coating of modernity. If they thus 
conducted themselves they would be laughed to scorn 
and would get nowhere in their vocations. They are 
offered every encouragement, both by their fellow- 
craftsmen and the public, to keep abreast of discov- 
ery, and to make discoveries themselves. But the min- 
ister has no such encouragement. He must stick to the 
interpretation of religion which has been handed down 
from ancient times in his denomination. The denomi- 
nations are intolerant of what they call heresy, mean- 
ing thereby pretty much everything that modern 
Biblical and historical scholarship has proved, or has 
found to be more or less probable. A minister, for in- 
stance, cannot openly treat the stories of the virgin 
birth and resurrection of Jesus as legend or myth, for 
the reason that the whole fabric of modern orthodox 
religion is built upon the theological dogma of the - 
divinity of Jesus, and the essence of religion is faith 
in him as a personal Saviour from sin. If the minis- 
ter’s studies convince him that these dogmas have no 
foundation in fact, he must either carefully keep his 
opinions concealed, and so play the hypocrite, or suffer 
deposition and seek some other calling. It seems that 
the number who leave the pulpits and enter other voca- 
tions grows larger every year. 


Why He Was in Constant Misery 


Some years ago I came to know quite intimately 
an unusually well equipped and attractive man, who 


-was afterward killed in an automobile wreck. He told 


me one night, when we were sitting out in the park, 
the story of his life. . His father was an old-fashioned 
country parson. He was the only son, and from his 
boyhood was brought up to be a minister. His father 
attended to his early education, and prepared him 
for entrance into a small denominational college. Be- 
fore his graduation his father died. He left college 
undecided whether he would be a minister, lawyer, or 


_professor, and went to the university of his State and 


worked for the M.A. degree. Then he studied in Ger- 
many for two years. The day on which he came home 
and announced to his mother his intention of entering 
a divinity school was the happiest of her life. He had 
had an unusually successful career. He had been in 
charge of the same church for twenty years. It was 
the most influential in his city, and was packed at 
every service. But, he confessed to me, so far from 
being a happy maz, he was in constant misery. He 
had entirely outgrown the creed of his denomination, 
did not believe in the Trinity, nor in the divinity of 
Christ, nor in most of the other doctrines which were 
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thought essential. Whenever he closed a prayer in 
the name of Christ the words stuck in his throat. But 
if he did not, his congregation would ask why? If he 
stated his honest mind in his sermons, he would be 
deposed from the ministry within a month. As it 
was, every Sunday he was playing the hypocrite and 
playing false with his own conscience before thousands 
of people who came to him to hear the word of life. 
He was spending his life in hell. If he had only him- 
self to consider, he would make his living breaking 
rock in the street rather than in the way he was. 
But there was his old mother, who was living with 
him, suffering with the infirmities of age, but rejoic- 
ing in his successes. If she knew his mind, she would 
die of a broken heart. He had dependent upon him 
- a semi-invalid sister, who was requiring the constant 
service of nurses and specialists. His wife was the 
daughter of a minister, one of the professors of his 
* divinity school. She was a practical, efficient, business- 
like woman, not at all intellectual. While she had 
never tried to keep company with him in his studies, 
they had had an ideal life. If he announced to her 
his change of mind, she would not be able to under- 
stand, and he knew not what the effect would be. 
He had three daughters, the oldest in college and the 
second about to enter. It took about all of his large 
salary to support his family and to keep up his life 
insurance. It was too late in life for him to take up 
a new vocation, and even if his family understood the 
mind which he was so carefully concealing from them, 
and were in sympathy, it would not even under these 
‘conditions be fair to them to lead them out into poy- 
erty. But as it was, he could not break his mother’s 
heart and cause mental and spiritual anguish as well 
as physical to all the rest. So for their sakes he 
must endure. 

How many hundreds of others like unto this man 
there are, no one knows. But I am convinced, after 
long experience in the business, that their name is 
legion. The church of the present time persecutes 
to the extent of throwing out upon the world with 
no means of support and with a black mark stamped 
upon them the honestest of her ministers, who absorb 
and use the advanced knowledge of the twentieth cen- 
tury. No other professional is so deprived of freedom 
and so handicapped in working out his individuality 
unless it be the politician and that rich man’s luxury, 
or maybe rich man’s necessity, the lawyer. Certainly 
the minister, if he be a real man, undergoes funda- 
mental changes as his life advances. 
discovers these changes he discovers also that the in- 
stitution which he serves and upon which he is de- 
pendent for the necessities of life is there to prevent or 
suppress this natural development of his. The conse- 
quence is that no other calling shows so many curious 
intellectual and spiritual specimens. 

(To be concluded) 


New Birth 
L. S. 


“To man there comes no second Spring.’’—Bion on the grave of Moschus. 
Will the spring come again, 
When violets hide in leafy nooks, 
And red-wings call by tumbling brooks,— 
Will the spring come again? 


The spring shall come again! 
O heart grown weary, gray, and old, 
Fear not; the winter snow and cold 
Within bring spring again! 
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Have Ministers Enough Religion? 
They may have, but according to George A. Coe they need 
definite convictions of right and wrong on imme- 
diate concrete issues 


N ALL THE DIVINITY SCHOOLS in the United 
States there are 4,931 students, a number far too 
small to recruit the ministry. Churches in -search ~ 

of ministers find it almost impossible to secure quali- 
fied men. The competition is keen among the churches, 
with the result that the largest and most liberal paying 
get the best, while others accept what is offered or 
go without. Churches in country districts and in 
smaller towns are the ones which suffer, and it is 
among them “that Protestantism is fighting "for its life. 
In view of these facts, and of the revelation of Prot- 
estant weakness given. in the interchurch surveys, an 
article by George A. Coe, professor of Practical The- 
ology and Religious Education at Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, entitled “The Religious Break- 
down of the Ministry,” published in the first number 
of the Journal of Religion, has particular interest. 

Professor Coe asks: “Have not we Christians, even 
in what we call Christian, grown conventional and 
therefore dull in our appreciation of what is central 
in our religion? Do our leaders really know where 
the sharp edge of Christianity is, and whether their 
present policies can bring us to the goal of our Chris- 
tian hopes?” The substance of his treatment may be 
given as follows: We have had plenty of preaching 
for several generations; and where preaching could 
not go, evangelism has gone, so that the entire popula- 
tion has heard. The press has been used extensively ; 
great numbers of children are under church influence; 
nearly every one has some church affiliation. What 
our religion is fundamentally for, and fundamentally 
against, must be clear; yet with this opportunity and 
undoubted effort the populace is ignorant of any de- 
cisive issue for which the clergy stands. English and 
American reports revealed an amazing lack of church 
interest among soldiers. Spiritual illiteracy prevails 
in churches. Leaders of religious education feel that 
the obstacle to reform in that department is the passive- 
ness of ministers. After a generalizing fashion, min- 
isters stand for good and against evil, but the attitude 
is acquiescent, not militant, an attitude that helps in 
large measure to explain the slight influence of the 
church on the community. The clergy are amiable, of 
high character, sympathetic and helpful; but too many 
of them stand for nothing but abstractions. They preach 
a goodness that is hereditary and stereotyped, not a 
goodness particularly demanded by the times. 

Have ministers impressed on members of their 
churches the actual meaning of church membership? 
They have not. Ideas of church members concerning 
the church relation are misty and unrelated. They 


_ select the church of their fathers’ faith, attend it from 


force of habit, and abstain from wrong-doing from com- 
punctions of conscience. Beyond question, some min- 
isters have endeavored to communicate the vision they 
have seen, have found in the gospel big conceptions, 
have felt the overwhelming world need. These have . 
urged their brethren to join them, but the response 
has been faint. 

What we do in the commonplace life of the church 
is not a fair test, declare certain ministers. Take us 
out in the open, place us in the midst of a time of 
moral tension and danger; give us a job big enough 
Well, the longed-for opportunity came, such 
an opportunity, as Sp ea had never had. The 
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war gave the organization which had been granted 
exclusive right to teach the religion of Jesus a chance 
to vindicate itself, but the ministers had nothing defi- 
nite to offer. Here and there small groups asked, What 
would Jesus do? Other small groups tried to weigh 
the moral issue in Christian scales. But by far the 
most of the clergy listened to the popular clamor and 
re-echoed it. Oh, to be sure, individuals served with 
heroism and usefulness as chaplains and welfare-work- 
ers; but the ministry as a whole was dazed and took 
no concerted action. Had the American clergy taken 
a vacation from their pulpits for the duration of the 
war, the moral and spiritual loss to the nation would 
not have been appreciable. The clergy did count in 
the war, but through power of personality rather than 
through the religion they represented. 

Nor are ministers distinguished for definite convic- 
tion concerning social policies. Now and then a voice, 
it may be a powerful voice, is raised. But we listen 
in vain for a concerted decisive voice, the voice of the 
Protestant clergy of America, exclaiming, “This in- 
iquity shall cease!” Occasionally pulpits ring with 
denunciation of liquor, child labor, extravagance, social 
_ evils; but such pulpits are isolated. We have not heard 
of an organized determined attempt to stamp out those 
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evils. It is wrong to expect a minister to be an expert 
in economics, sociology, statesmanship; to expect him 
to have sufficient judgment to decide right in every 
emergency. But it is part of his profession to be able 
to distinguish between what is right in the community 
and what is wrong, to understand people when they 
are at their best and at their worst, and to have power 
of quick decision. “Though he decline to judge whether 
the timbers of a certain bridge will bear a certain 
load, he must be ready to say whether the road that 
goes over the bridge runs east or north.” By far the 
larger part of our thoughts, labors, and purposes have 
economic relations. The minister must know the divine 
will in these problems of transcendent interest. The 
ministry must act as one body, hard as adamant to 
fight every form of maladministration, every immoral 
tendency. 

“Our question,” concludes Professor Coe, “concerns 
the ministers’ grasp of religious problems as religious, 
and their conception of their calling as they reveal it 
in their practice. What has been indicated is, in part, 
lack of point, and tendency to blur; in part, lack of 
religious perspective even where devotion is focalized ; 
in part, failure to recognize vital religious issues when 
they arise.” 


In Recognition of Two Decades of Unremitting Service 


The portrait of Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., LUL.D., 
President of the American Unitarian Association, 
which was formally received by the Directors at a 
recent meeting, has been given a permanent place in 
the Association Building, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., in what is known as Room 3, on the first floor. 
A committee consisting of John E. Thayer and San- 
ford Bates presented the portrait, which was the gift 
to the Association of a number of friends in honor of 
Dr. Eliot’s service of twenty years as President. 

Charles Hopkinson was the painter. Mr. Hopkin- 
son was one of five distinguished American artists 
who were commissioned by. the Government to paint 
the portraits of the chief figures of the World War 
and the Peace Conference. A description of Dr. 
Eliot’s likeness is given by Mr. William H- Downes, 
the noted art critic and editor of the Boston Hvening 
He says :— 
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Transcript. 

“The portrait is three-quarters length and life-size, 
and represents the sitter in his black silk scholar’s 
gown. He is seated, and is full-face front, with his 


hands resting on his knees. The background is a 
light gray panelled wall, with a green curtain at the 
right. The presentment is characterized by simplic- 
ity, the face wearing an expression of easy yet con- 
centrated attention, as of the administrator in the 
exercise of his office. The habitual poise and calm of 
demeanor is thoroughly characteristic, but the mood 
suggested is rather that of the executive than that of 
the minister or preacher. In other words, it is the 
week-day aspect of a personality which combines in 
an unusual degree the preoccupations of a practical 
and sagacious executive officer and a spiritual leader 
and exponent of religion.” 

The accompanying reproduction of the portrait has 
for convenience not included the full background of 
the original. 


DR. SAMUEL A. ELIOT 
President American Unitarian Association since 1900 
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Shall the Book Live? 


Readers of books may be divided into 
two classes: the public including that 
great mass of people who select books for 
entertainment, and professional followers 
of literature, a much smaller number in- 
cluding writers, book-lovers, and critics. 
Casual readers estimate books according 
to their capacity to excite. To the man 
of letters the exciting element is kept 
subordinate to literary art. Vivid inter- 
est alone, literary art alone, will not give 
a book permanence. Certain it is that no 
book can live long that is badly written, 
however popular it may have proved at 
the time of publication. Annually hun- 
dreds of books that sold well for two or 
three months are passed on to second- 
hand book shops, packed away in dusty 
alcoves and forgotten. The publisher of 
the book probably knew it would have a 
brief run. 

What of the author? Most writers of 
books have dreamed some day of produc- 
ing a masterpiece, a book that would be 
classed among the hundred best books. 
There is no writer of popular fiction to-day 
who does not wish posterity to remember 
him with the affection it remembers Haw- 
thorne, Poe, Stevenson, and Mark Twain. 
But the public wants light reading and 
stands ready to pay for it. Publishers 
with their ears to the ground think they 
knew the sort of manuscript that it will 
pay to publish. Critics of current fiction 
adversely forget that publishing-houses 
must attend to business first and ideals 
afterward. Publishers would like to print 
permanent literature. Authors would like 
to write permanent literature. Both de- 
clare the public is not interested in liter- 


ature, but that it is interested in stories. 

Few famous writers have died rich. 
Emerson’s yearly income averaged $800. 
Edgar Allan Poe,» master of the short 
story, received ten dollars for his poem 
“The Raven,” and died penniless. Haw- 
thorne could not have written books had 
he not had a modest competence. Steven- 
son, who found considerable difficulty in 
persuading the public to accept “Treasure 
Island,’ once wrote: “I shall not say 
much about wages. ... The nature of the 
work the write: does all day will more 
affect his happiness than the quality of 
his dinner at night. ... Whatever be 
your calling, and however much it brings 
you in, you could still, you know, get 
more by cheating. We all suffer ourselves 
to be too much concerned about a little 
poverty.” 

Not many writers whose books have 
lived had the satisfaction of thorough- 
going appreciation during their lives. 
They emerge into glory after death be- 
cause a few worshippers persist in keep- 
ing their books alive long enough for their 
permanent worth to be recognized. The 
reading public does sit in judgment on a 
book, unwittingly, for it reads hastily and 
discards quickly what is only exciting. 
Literary critics smile at the easily gulled 


public, but the public if asked to vote 


on admitting a book to the ranks of lit- 
erature would vote with surprising intelli- 
gence. Critics may conclude they are the 
ones who determine whether a book shall 
live or not. But long before they have 
rendered a decision, the public has passed 
its verdict, and nine times out of ten the 
verdict is sound. 
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Dr. Bridgman’s Valuable Book 


New ENGLAND IN THE LIFE OF THE WORLD. 
By Howard A. Bridgman. Boston: The Pil- 
grim Press. ; 

Dr. Bridgman’s contribution to the lit- 
erature of the Pilgrim Tercentenary is as 
happy as it is unique. In a modest man- 
ner, he traces the influence of the Ply- 
mouth colonists as that ‘influence has 
manifested itself in the lives of their 
descendants, not only in New England, 
but throughout the world. Persuaded that 
the Pilgrim movement was the outward 
and visible token of an inner spirit which 
proved to be one of the most original and 
most valuable forces in the upbuilding 
of American civilization, Dr. Bridgman 
shows to what an extent this spirit has 
operated in the history of the successive 
States of the Union as well as in foreign 
lands. 

This book is evidently the result of 
much hard work and tireless investigation 

among original sources. But he writes 
with a style so delightful, enriched with 
so much humorous anecdote and discern- 
ing wisdom, that his chapters are never 
dull. The only part of the country not 
covered by this chronicle of noble influ- 
ence and high endeavor is the South. We 
hope that the author may be moved to 


do the same thing for the States lying 
ovelow Mason and Dixon’s line. For the 
rest of the world, he has told a story 
well worth the telling, in what is likely 
to be permanent form; one, moreover, 
well fitted to awaken just pride in the 
hearts of all Americans who have the 
privilege of being New England born. 


A New Religious Journal 

THE JOURNAL RELIGION. 
Chicago Press. 

The Journal of Religion, a new bi- 
monthly publication continuing the Bibli- 
cal World and the American Journal of 
Theology, has in its first number a num- 
ber of articles which are valuable contri- 
butions to the religious world. Shirley 
Jackson Case in “The Historical Study of 
Religion” presents an exhaustive investi- 
gation into the science of religious de- 
velopment. In his search for historic 
facts the student will endeavor to explain 
religious movements rather than sacred 
literatures. No one should attempt to 
write a history of religion without paying 
careful attention to the human experience 
factor. George A. Coe has an article of 
immediate interest to ministers, “The Re- 
ligious Breakdown of the Ministry.” Pro- 
fessor Coe analyzes the accomplishments 
of church leaders, and fails to find much 
definite achievement. Ministers, with some 
exceptions, have not convinced church 
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members or the general public that re- 
ligion is a mighty persuasive force. Their 
attitude has been much too passive. “The 
Present Tendencies in the Society of 


-Friends in America” is treated by Allen C. 


Thomas graphically and with thorough 
knowledge of that historic body. Other 
articles of timely interest are “The Sig- 
nificance of Jesus’ Hope,” 
Henry Dickenson; “The Indianization of 
Christianity,’ by Angus Stewart Wood- 
burne; “Crucial Problems in Biblical 
Theology,” by Frank C. Porter; and “The 
Religious Outlook in Great Britain,’ by 
Alfred E. Garvie. This last article intro- 
duces a department that should prove es- 
pecially useful to leaders in all fields of 
religion. 


A Bright Grandmother 


PERSONAL PREJUDICES. _ By Mrs. R. Clipston 
Sturgis. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

For two or three years Bostonians have 
been repeating the mot of a clever visitor, 
that their city has no asset finer than its 
number of beautiful and brilliant old 
women.. Mrs. Sturgis might serve as a 
shining example of Boston’s bright grand- 
mothers, for although, unlike Mrs. As- 
quith, she withholds all mention of her 
personal triumphs, past or present, she is 
delightfully frank in her admission of 
readers to the intimacy of social discus- 
sion. Her earlier book, The Random Re- 
jlections of a Grandmother, exemplified at 
once the quality of her humor and her 
genial outlook on life. She has a tolerant 
mind. and an understanding heart; and 
she is as entertaining when one doubts 
the validity of her conclusions as when 
she says the thing one would like to have 
said first. Gardening and housekeeping, 
husbands and modern manners, letter- 
writing and books, social and political 
problems, invite in turn her criticism or 
comment. She likes dinner-parties be- 
cause the conversational friction sends her 
home mentally frisky, but that liveliness 
of mind is independent, the reader con- 
cludes, of any social stimulus. There is 
nothing in the book more illuminating 
than the preface by her husband and the 
epilogue by her favorite nephew, both of 
whom are proud victims of the lady’s wit. 
If she is at times a keen-eyed dragon with 
claws, she is also “an Barly Victorian lady 
of gentle humility.” 


At Home in the West 

HIDDEN CREPK, 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

The plots and the characters of modern 
fiction pass before a reviewer's eyes in 
such rapid procession that he must be 
pardoned if they soon are hazy in his 
recollection. There is nothing hazy, how- 
ever, in one’s remembrance of The Brand- 
ing Iron, Mrs. Burt’s first novel, published 
more than a year ago. It was a story 
of love, cruelty, and atonement. The new 
novel is not less dramatic, and includes 
several scenes that one might expect to 
find followed by movie thrillers, but the 


real charm of the book is its interpretation — 


of the spirit and tone and atmosphere of 
the far West, where Mrs. Burt is as much 
at home as in New York. 


by Charles — 


By Katharine Newlin Burt. . 
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By John Drinkwater ~ 


_ LInconn THp Wortp Emanciparor. By John 
Drinkwater. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 


One can read through this book of ten 
brief chapters in a single evening, and 
an evening cannot be better spent. Here 
is disclosed the conviction that impelled 
Mr. Drinkwater to write his play of “Abra- 
ham Lincoln,’? and the strong trend of 
English thought and feeling which lifted 
and carried the play into immediate popu- 
larity. The main purpose of the book, as 
indicated in the chapter headings,— 
“Anglo-American Union,’ “Lincoln as 
Symbol,” “Anglo-American Differences,” 
“Lincoln as~ Reconciler,’—is to further 
mutual understanding between the people 
of Great Britain and the people of the 
United States, a consummation devoutly 
to be wished. 


Fine, Miss Repplier 

PoINTS oF FRICTION. By Agnes Repplier. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

A new volume of essays by Miss Rep- 
plier is as welcome as flowers that bloom 
in the spring. Nowadays, her name ap- 
pears all*too seldom upon a title-page. By 
far the leading essayist among American 
writers, her latest volume is characteristic 
of her best work. Her irony is as keen, 
her humor as delightful, as ever. Always 
a conservative, but never a reactionary, 
she punctures the follies and foibles of 
modern life with a touch as delicate as 
it is sure. When so much of our literature 
is marred by loose thinking and imitative 
expression, it is a pleasure to read such 


‘essays as “The Virtuous Victorian,” “The 


Strayed Prohibitionist,” “Woman En- 
throned,” and “Consolations of the Con- 
servative.” 


Melodramatic Romance 

Tue Leopard Prince. By Nathan Gallizier. 
Boston: The Page Company. 

Stark melodrama. Rather well done, 
but wildly improbable. A work in which 
the imagination runs riot. Written in the 
style of Mrs. Radcliffe and Edgar Allan 
Poe, its scenes laid in the Venice of the 
fourteenth century, when anything can 
happen, The Leopard Prince is a late sur- 
vival of those Gothic romances which 
charmed the novel readers of past genera- 
tions. Abounding in thrills, its pages 
sprinkled with many purple patches, 
among unexacting readers it may have a 
eertain vogue. 


Technique of Poesy 


A Srupy or Porrry. By Bliss Perry. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Of the making of books of poetry, and 
about poetry, verily there is no end! 
Professor Perry’s volume is the latest of 
a long line of similar writings published 
during the past few years. To tell the 
truth, it compares unfavorably with the 
work of other adventurers in the same 
field. ‘The treatment of the same theme 
by Louis Untermeyer, Amy Lowell, Sir 
Henry Newbolt, Max Eastman, and Pro- 
fessor Lowes was far more brilliant and 
interesting. Speaking frankly, the book is 
dull, The average reader is likely to find 


it academic and uninspired. A better title 
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would be “A Study of Lyric Poetry,” for 
it is with the lyric that the author chiefly 
occupies himself; but it is the form rather 
than the content of lyric verse to which 
he devotes most of his attention. Out of 
three hundred and eighty-one pages, more 
than two hundred are given over to the 
discussion of questions of technique. It 
is also plain that the book was written 
mainly as a_ text-book. Consequently, 
while the student of verse structure may 
find upon its pages much that’is both in- 
forming and illuminative, the poetry-lover 
will- glean little inspiration from their 
perusal. A.B. H. 


Romance of Lorraine 

THe Marip oF MIRABBLLE. By Eliot H. Rob- 
inson. Boston: The Page Company. 

This romance of Lorraine makes use of 
war material in picturing the experiences 
of a young Quaker who goes to France for 
work under the War Relief Service Com- 
mittee. He meets temptations, and he finds 
himself involved in a French love story 
which comes near to tragedy. The interest 
of the book is largely in its descriptions of 
the tranquil, idyllic village of Mirabelle 
and the reactions of French character and 
ideals on American inexperience. Daniel’s 
own love affair proves to be incidental 
rather than a dominating interest of the 
story. 


Gettysburg 


JoHN BarinG’s House. By Elsie Singmaster. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

In the literary geography of America, 
rural Pennsylvania, and particularly Get- 
tysburg and the region surrounding it, 
belongs to Hlsie Singmaster. It is hers 
by right of eminent domain. The bulk of 
her stories have to do with the ancient 
town and the battle that was fought 
within its gates. Her latest work offers 
no exception to the prevailing rule. It 
is a story for young people, whose plot, 
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though working out in the Gettysburg of 
to-day, nevertheless hinges on the battle 
of sixty years ago. Well written, it is 
interesting and wholesome, holding the 
reader’s attention to the final page. 


Ballads for Children 

STORY-TELLING BALLADS. By Frances Jenkins 
Olcott. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. : 

Miss Olcott has selected seventy-seven 
ballads, a few of them modern, but most 
of them old, for their appeal to young 
readers between the ages of twelve and 
eighteen. The subjects cover a _ wide 
range. Knights and shepherds, valiant 
kings and lowly tinkers, witches, mer- 
maids, heroes and lovely maidens adven- 
ture through the pages in stirring meas- 
ure. The ballads are full of the vigor 
and romance of youth, and young people 
will read them eagerly. The volume ends 
with ten narrative poems of “Pilgrimage 
and Souls so Strong.’ Four colored illus- 
trations by Milo Winter give distinction. 


————————————————E—————EEEeeEEe 
Any book reviewed in THE REGISTER 
may be obtained at the list price from the 


Bracon Press Book SHop, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


From Authority to Freedom: being 
the Life Pilgrimage of Charles 

- Hargrove. By L. P. Jacks. 
Price $3.00. - 


The wanderings of a soul in search of a re- 
ligion which shall satisfy the heart is graphically 
revealed. eared in the narrow Evangelical 
faith, Mr. Hargrove entered a monastery in 
Rome, later becoming a convert to Unitarian- 
ism. In spite-of this fact the English Catholics 
still revere his memory. 


Orders for this book will be taken at the 


BEACON PRESS BOOK SHOP, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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On Valentine’s Day 
MARJORIE DILLON ~ 


I cannot buy a valentine 

With gilt and lace and verses fine; 

I’ve wished I could with all my might, 
But oh, my purse is empty quite! 

But I can do my best all day 

To be so cheery, good, and gay, 

That mother’ll say, “Why, can’t you see 
You're valentine enough for me?’ 


The Pound 


ROSE BROOKS 


announcement to make,” 
said mother, one morning at the break- 
fast table, and as mother’s announce- 
ments were usually interesting, father and 
David and Betty looked at her expec- 
tantly. 

“T’'ve decided,’ said mother, 
“ve decided to strike!” 

“To strike!’ echoed David, in astonish- 
ment. 

Father’s eyes twinkled over the edge of 
his newspaper. “Why shouldn’t you?’ 
he agreed. “I’ve just this minute read 
that the tack-makers are going to strike! 
If tack-makers strike, I don’t see why 
any one in the world who wants to, 
shouldn’t. Why do you want to?” 

“You don’t mean that you aren’t going 
to cook any more, do you, mother?’ asked 
Betty, anxiously, helping herself to an- 
other golden-brown muffin. 

“Oh, no,’ said mother, laughing. “T’ll 
cook and keep the house clean, and sew 
on buttons, and darn stockings as usual, 
but I’m going to strike on picking up 
after people all day long. Aren’t my 
demands perfectly reasonable? I’m going 
to open a pound.” 

“What's a pound?” asked David, with 
interest. 

“A pound is a place where lost dogs 
are taken and kept till their owners call 
for them. Instead of dogs, I’m going to 
collect mislaid articles.” 

“Do they just go and get the dogs out 
—the owners, I mean,” went on David, far 
more interested in the real pound than in 
mother’s imitation. 

“The owners have to pay,—that’s the 
point,” answered mother, in her most un- 
ruffied way. - “So, as I’m going to have 
a business-like pound, owners will have to 
pay to get their things out.” 

“How much?” inquired Betty, anxiously. 

“Father, too?’ asked David. 

“One question at a time,’ said mother. 
“A penny for each mislaid article,’ she 
said to Betty, and to David, “If you’re as 
thoughtful as your father, you'll keep 
“most of your pennies, and find very few 
of your possessions in the pound.” 

“It’s a good plan!” said father, and, 
flattered by such praise, added: “I’ll pay 
five cents to redeem each thing of mine 
that gets into the pound. Where’s this 
pound to be?” 

“T’ve cleared off the big bench in the 
cellar,” said mother, “and spread clean 
papers on it, so none of your things will 
come to harm. And I shall follow the 


“I have an 
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most modern and approved methods of 


trusting my customers. You'll find a 
saucer on the bench, and you are requested 
to reclaim your own things and leave the 
correct change.” 

“Well!” said David. 

“Here are your allowances for the week. 
I thought you might find it convenient to 
have them this time in pennies,’ went 
on mother, mischievously, as she put fif- 
teen pennies at Betty’s place and fifteen 
at David's. 

“You don’t mean, do you, mother, that 
just the very second we're through play- 
ing with anything we have to put it back 
in its place?” asked David, who wanted 
to be sure of his ground. 

“Tf you're playing with your erector, 
you know I don’t mind if you leave it a 
little while; but I do object when a boy 
fen years old leaves it strewn all over 
the floor at night and then next morning 
flies out the door to school with never 
a thought of a very untidy room.” 

“Oh!” said David, remembering. 

“And dolls?” asked Betty. 

“Same principle applies to dolls, and 
to all sorts of things. Some little girls 
of eight can remember to hang up their 
nightgowns and put their slippers in the 
closet instead of leaving just that much 
more for mother to do each morning.” 

“Oh!” said Betty, remembering. 

“It’s a good plan!” repeated father, as 
he was going out the door. 

“Ho, ho!’ said David, gleefully. 
“Father always leaves his overcoat on the 
newel post, days he decides it’s too warm 
to wear it. Does that go in the pound, 
mother ?” 

But the front door opened unexpectedly, 
and father, hurrying in, said, “Something 
I forgot!” .and after rummaging in the 
pocket and finding nothing he hung the 
coat in the hall closet, with an air of 
great unconcern. 

Mother and David and Betty shouted 
with laughter, and father, trying at first 
to-look surprised, had to join in. “Well, 
[Tm not the first, anyway,” he laughed 
as he went out the second time. 

Mother went about her tasks, humming 
gayly. “I wonder how many exhibits I 
shall have in my pound by night?’ she 
asked as she kissed David and Betty 
good-by at the door. ‘“Won’t kitty be 
surprised when he looks out of his bed 
by the furnace to see upstairs things 
down in the cellar with him?” 

“Maybe you'll never get a single thing 
in your pound,” said Betty, hopefully. 

“T hope I never shall,” answered mother. 


That evening David and Betty went up- 
stairs at half-past seven as usual, and as 
usual mother called after them, “Call me 
when you're ready for bed.” 

Presently abovestairs Betty’s door 
opened, then David’s——then followed a 
whispered conference in the hall. 

“T don’t forget to hang up my pajamas 
any oftener than you forget- your night- 
gown,” whispered David. “Your slippers? 
Why, how could you forget your slippers 
when mother reminded you of them just 
this morning?” 

“Come on,’ whispered Betty. “They’re 
nowhere in my room, so they must be in 
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the pound. I’ve got my penny. Get yours 
for your pajamas,—and let’s be quiet.” 

As quietly as possible they tiptoed to the 
landing. 

* “Ready for bed?” called mother, pleas- 
antly. 

“Not quite,” said David. 

“In a minute,” said Betty. 

Snapping on the light, the two ran 
down the cellar stairs and stopped in 
astonishment before the tool-bench. 

“Why, I don’t remember leaving my 
sweater around,” said Betty, recognizing 
a neatly folded red garment. 

“You never hang it up,’ commented 
David; “but I don’t see where mother 
found these tops.” 

“You left them on the doorstep when 
you went back to school this noon. I re- 
member seeing them!” giggled Betty. 
“Why, David Martin, this bench is ’most 
full this one first day! Here’s your rain- 
coat!” , 

“It didn’t rain when I went back to 
school,” David defended himself, “and I 
left it in the vestibule till I decided 
whether I’d take it or not. WHere’s your 
doll-carriage with Phyllis in it! Where 
did you leave that?” , 

“On the walk, I guess,” admitted Betty. 
“David, what did we come down to find, 
anyway? There are so many other things, 
I’ve forgotten. Oh, here are father’s two 
pet pipes!” 

“That’s: ten cents for him,” chuckled 
David. “He’s always hunting them.” 

“Well, that’s all of father’s that is here,” 
said Betty, enviously. “Have you counted 
your things, David? 
and get ten more pennies.” 

Peter-Cat, curious as always, left his 
bed by the furnace and jumped up on 
the bench. “Mother said you’d be sur- 
prised to see upstairs things come down 
to live with you, Peter-Cat,” said Betty, 
smothering a laugh in old Peter-Cat’s 
furry coat. 

“Come on, let’s get our pennies,” said 
David. 

“How many do you have to get?” asked 
Betty, with great interest. 

“Never you mind,” said David. “I’ve 
got my things all in this pile and you're 
not to count my pennies after I put them 
in the saucer. Mother didn’t say we had 
to tell.” 

“Then you must have more things than 
me,” said Betty, with feminine acumen. 

Upstairs, two metal banks were shaken 
and finally clicked open. 

“Ready for bed?’ called other pleas- 
antly. 

“Not quite,” said Betty. 

“In a minute,” said David. 

Going down the cellar stairs for the sec- 
ond time, they met father coming stealth- 
iy up. In his mouth was one of his 
cherished pipes. 

“What are you going Set cellar for?’ 
he asked in great surprise. 

“O Daddy, we wondered if you’d think 
to look in the pound for your pipes,” 
chuckled David. 

“There were a few other things there 
besides my pipes,” remarked father, pleas- 
antly, and added: “It’s a good plan! It’s 
such a good plan, I left four nickels in- 
stead of two in the saucer.” ; 

“Well, we-can’t leave twice as much 


I’ve got to go up 
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Betty, 
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as we ought to or we’d be bankrupt,” said 
mournfully. “It’s lucky mother 
gave us our allowances in pennies.” 

Doll-carriage and tops were returned 
noiselessly to the toy closet, and again 
David and Betty climbed the stairs, their 
arms heavily laden. 

“Ready for bed?’ called mother, pleas- 
antly. 

“Not quite,” said Betty. 

“Not quite,’ echoed David, for you see 
there were a great many things to be put 
away. 


Four weeks after the opening of the 
pound, mother said one morning at the 
breakfast-table, “I have an announcement 
to make,’ and father, David, and Betty 
paid prompt attention. “I wish to an- 
nounce,”’ went on mother, “that the pound 
is temporarily discontinued. I haven’t 
had a thing in it for three days. I found 
it a very profitable business, especially 
the first week, but I’m not sorry to give 
it up. Of course I could open it again 
at a minute’s notice. Here are your al- 
lowances, this time not in pennies.” 

“We haven’t had an allowance to keep, 
for quite a while,” remarked David. 

“No,” agreed mother. “All allowances 
have returned promptly to the pound 
saucer. Think of the time I’ve saved, be- 
sides money. But these last three days,— 
well, it has been wonderful !” 

“It’s just as easy to keep things picked 
up if you can remember,’ said David, 
with a superior air. 

“It’s easier!” declared Betty, going him 
one better. 

“There’s always the pound, if we should 
have relapses,” said mother, solemnly, 
though her eyes twinkled as she looked 
at father. 

_ “It’s a good plan! 
the first,” said father. 
(Copyright, 1921) 


I’ve said so from 


Valentine Surprises 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 

Helen was up early on Valentine’s 
morning because she had such a lovely 
stack of valentines to deliver. Some she 
had made at school, others at home on 
Saturdays and after supper. Besides 
painting very nicely, Helen had done 
magic things with ribbon, lace paper, and 
gilt, with the clever finger fairies helping 
her willingly. Of course grandma’s val- 
entine had been mailed two days before; 
some of the pretty greetings she would 
take to school and give out; but one of 
her best, in fact the very cunningest of 
all, she wanted to deliver before school- 
time. 

In a big stone house that stood back 
from the street in a thick grove of trees 
lived Helen’s dearest friend, Peggy. Some 
time before, Peggy had been hurt in an 
automobile accident. One little leg had 
been in a plaster cast for weary weeks, 
and the cheery, sunny-hearted child who 
had always been ready to share Helen’s 
fun, had spent her time on a couch or in 
a big chair by an upstairs window. 

There was nothing wrong with Peggy’s 
fingers, however, and she whiled away 
lonesome hours cutting pictures out of 


‘Inagazines, dressing all varieties of dolls, 
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and even weaving little baskets out of 
sweet-grass and raffia. Most of all she 
looked forward to having Helen run in 
for a visit. It was her greatest pleasure 
during her shut-in time. 

“T don’t want her to see me coming. 
It’s going to be a big surprise for Peggy. 
Not so big, either,’ laughed Helen as she 
approached the house by the orchard, 
carrying a package that certainly was no 
every-day valentine. “Oh, dear! There’s 
our old swing still in the apple-tree, and 
our playhouse over in the fence corner!” 
she sighed} looking about her. “I wonder 
when Peggy will ever be well so we 
can have fun together out of doors.” 
Helen felt very homesick to see Peggy 
this morning. A specialist from the city 
had made a number of trips to see the 
little patient, and Nurse Ellen had not al- 
lowed any visitors. As Helen tiptoed up 
the walk to the back door she whispered 
to the queer live valentine in the red 
box: “You take my place with Peggy, 
won’t you? And make her laugh forty 
times .a day!” And as sure as it was alive, 
that funny, fluffy valentine replied, “Me- 
you!” 

Helen set the box close to the kitchen 
door, knocked and ran swiftly around the 
side of the house among great lilac- 
bushes where she and Peggy had played 
games and enjoyed picnics last summer. 
There was the great oak-tree, too, with 
the hollow place in its trunk just high 
enough from the ground so that little 
girls could tiptoe and reach in. Peggy’s 
father had earefully lined this obliging 
hollow with tin and it had been their 
post-office. Each little girl had a tiny 
American flag on a pin which she stuck 
into the bark over the hollow to an- 
nounce mail. - 

“T haven’t had a letter from the oak 
letter-box for months,” sighed Helen. 
“But I haven’t lost my little flag. I saw 
it in my doll bureau yesterday. Why, 
what’— She stopped short and stared, 
unable to believe her own bright eyes. 
For there just above the letter-box waved 
a tiny bit of red, white, and blue! “Oh, 
goody!” With a hop-skip of joy Helen 
reached the secret post-office and put in 
an eager hand. She drew out a tiny en- 
velope addressed in Peggy’s handwriting. 
Inside she found a mysterious jingle that 
told her :— 


I’ve something wonderful to tell 

If you will come and ring the bell 

When school is over for the day, 

And be prepared awhile to stay. 

Please come, and whether snow or shine, 
We'll be each other’s valentine. 


“Oh, I can’t wait!” sang Helen, racing 
home as if she had sprouted wings on her 
heels. “Mother, I’m going to see Peggy 
after school!” she cried, flying into the 
kitchen. “And there’s a surprise about 
it!’ Her mother smiled as if she might 
be able to guess the surprise, but it was 
time to start to school, so she only said, 
“You may take a little box of our red 
candy mints when you go.” 

“TJ just know she’s playing with her 
valentine this minute,” Helen thought as 
she hurried off. ‘A live valentine with 
a red ribbon bow. Oh, will it ever be 
three o’clock?” When she rang the bell 
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that afternoon Helen waited impatiently 
for Nurse Ellen to open the door as usual. 
But to her amazement and delight who 
should open that door but a curly-headed 
girl with a white kitten in her arms! 

“Peggy!” exclaimed Helen, her aston- 
ished eyes staring at Peggy’s two per- 
fectly good feet in shiny pumps. 

Peggy drew her in and hugged her, 
though the kitten squirmed and me-owed 
about it. “I can walk!” she announced 
proudly. “I’ve been hobbling around for 
a week, but I wanted to surprise you, so 
nurse didn’t tell. And I’m going to school 
with you next week,” she chattered on as 
she led Helen into the big playroom where 
a wonderful tea-table, all red and white, 
stood waiting. “This is the dearest valen- 
tine I ever had!” she declared gratefully, 
as she hugged the kitten, “and aren’t you 
surprised ?” 

“It’s the finest valentine I ever had,” 
Helen assured her promptly, “just to see 
you walking again, Peggy! Pretty soon 
we'll be sliding down hill together, won’t 
we?” 

“And there’ll be mail in the post-office 
the same as ever,’ nodded Peggy, glee- 
fully. “I was so afraid you wouldn’t find 
my note! Now come and we'll celebrate 
with a valentine tea, you and Fluff and I.” 


The Balloon 


M. E. N. HATHEWAY 


A very happy boy was Ned 
To come from school one noon 
And find among his birthday gifts 
A shiny red balloon. 


“Now do be careful,” grandma said, 
“And do not let it fall; 

And do not strike it with a stick, 
Nor throw it like a ball. 


“And do not prick it with a pin, 
For if you should do that 

It never would be round again, 
It would be spoiled and fiat.’’ 


So Ned was careful for awhile 
And did as grandma said— 

And then a doubt of what she knew 
Crept softly through his head. 


He could not think ’twould hurt it much 
To touch it with a stick. 

He could not think it would be spoiled 
With just one little prick. 


And so to test the truth of things 
He pierced the precious toy— 
And Ned went off to bed that night 

A very sorry boy. 


The Children’s Mission 


to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s eer 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
cheir homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much, needed. 

Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-PresipenT, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise Brown, 
Rev. Harry Foster Burns, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, 
M.D., Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Dudley L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, 
Augusta G. Williams, 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, : 
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All Souls of Lowell Dedicated 


Also installation of Mr. McGiffert, and the 
expression of Trinitarian-Unitarian unity 


The beautiful new edifice of All Souls 
Church, Lowell, Mass., standing on the 
site of the old High Street Church, was 
“formally dedicated Sunday morning, Jan- 
uary 30, 1921, with an appropriate service. 
The congregation was representative of 
the two denominations, the coming to- 
gether of which makes up the membership 
of All Souls, the High Street Congrega- 
tional, and the First Unitarian churches. 
There were also present many visitors 
from other churches of the city. 

In the afternoon the organ was ‘dedi- 
cated, and a recital was given by Mr. 
William E. Zeuch, and in the evening 
there was a fellowship meeting with two 
speakers, Rey. Dr. Howard A. Bridgman 
of the Congregational denomination and 
Rey. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot of the Unitarian 
Church. 

On Monday evening, 
man McGiffert, Jr., 
pastor. 

At the service of dedication in the 
morning, after the usual opening ser- 
vice came the transfer of the keys of 
the church. Alexander BE. Hoyle of the 
firm of Cram & Ferguson, architects of 
the new church building, presented the 


Rey. Arthur Cush- 
was installed as 


A. CUSHMAN McGIFFERT, JR. 


REV. 


keys to Frank E. Dunbar, chairman of 
the building committee, who in turn passed 
them over to Winslow B. Clark, chairman 
of the standing committee, each with a 
neat and appropriate speech of presenta- 
tion or acceptance. 

Mr. McGiffert preached the sermon. He 
said: “The church is made up of the peo- 
ple, those who come here week by week, 
a society conscious of the noblesse oblige 
that is laid upon them. This edifice which 
we at this time solemnly and joyfully 
dedicate, this is not the church. This is 
not All Souls. You are All Souls. You 
are the church. Not the dead pile of stone 
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Ma: 


INTERIOR VIEW OF THE NEW CHURCH 


and timber, however beautiful, but human 


beings, the faces of little children. It is 
yet building and being built. 
“How high-spirited are we? We are 


pioneers, breaking a trail. We cannot 
overlook the evil or discount the tragedy 
that is in the world, but under the cap- 
taincy of Jesus we feel pulsing within us 
some of his indomitable spirit. This 
church is built for the city of Lowell. If 
we will make effective that purpose, then 
one more motto must be placed above its 


threshold, ‘This is a church of the ven- 
turesome spirit.’ ” 
In the afternoon at four o’clock the 


church was thronged to its capacity at 
the service in dedication of the beautiful 
organ, one of the glories of the church 
made possible by generous gift. 

Rey. Dr. Howard A. Bridgman, Editor 
of the Congregationalist, spoke at the fel- 
lowship meeting in behalf of the Congre- 
gationalists. He said :— 

“Unitarianism has stood and does stand 


for the intellectual element in the Chris- 


tian religion. Their great thinkers have 
stood for reasonable and intelligible faith. 
They have taught that God gave man a 
mind to use, and He meant us to think 
out the mysteries of His providence and 
His grace, and put them in forms that 
would be intelligible to the common human 
mind. We are grateful for this element 
brought into this particular blend. 
“Another thing that I have always re- 
spected Unitarians for is that they have 
always stood for the good life. The lib- 
eral faith demands the highest in charac- 
ter. The good life is the bulwark of the 
Christian Church. It cannot be too highly 
exalted. If the church is worth anything, 
it must stand for the fundamental virtues, 
honesty, humility, straight dealing.” 
Speaking for the Congregationalists, he 
said that those of the Trinitarian wing 
have always emphasized, or sought to em- 
phasize, the soul’s contact with its Maker. 
“We have sometimes stressed it overmuch, 
until it has become unreal and mechanical. 
But that is a very important element in 
the Christian religion. Otherwise, our 
ministry to the poor and the sick lacks the 


vision. ‘As ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.’ Surely, in this day when 
materialism weighs so heavily upon us, 
this church with other churches must be 
a fountainhead of the spiritual life.” 

Rey. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, speaking from 
the Unitarian viewpoint, said: “It is’ well 
that we can recognize the value, in our 
Christian experiences, of diversity in unity 
and unity in diversity. It is good, too, 
to know that this union is not just a 
matter of concession or compromise, but 
is really a matter of deep and true con- 
viction. Surely, one of the stupidest things 
in the history of the Christian Church was 
the effort to make all men think and act 
alike in matters of religion. Men cannot 
think at all without dissent, but surely 
we should be able to think deeply and to 
differ widely without prejudice and with- 
out mutual distrust. 

“In. all organizations there are to be 
found the two wings, the conservative and 
the radical. The function of wings is to 
fly, and you cannot fly with one wing. I 
submit that the way to deal with our 
theological controversies, our inherited 
prejudices, is not to try to go around 
them or to fight our way through them, 
but to fly over them. 

“Real unity, such as we desire here, is 
not a matter of intellectual consent. It 
is really a matter of spiritual assent. It 
is not a question of opinion at all; it is a 
question of spiritual power. I venture 
to believe that this is precisely what the 
Unitarian wing in this union can and will 
contribute. 

“But the real contribution of Unitarian- 
ism to the life of Christianity has been 
an exceptionally rich stream of. spiritual 
idealism, It is not an accident that, with 
the exception of Whittier, all of the major 
poets of America were bred in Unitarian 
homes.” 

In closing, he said that men did not 
divide into sects over the Beatitudes or 
the Lord’s Prayer or the saying that “God 
is a Spirit, and they that worship Him 
must worship Him in spirit and in truth. ine 
These are fundamentals, and os, 
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came over the points that are not funda- 
mental. 

During the afternoon the first joint 
council of the Congregational and Unita- 
rian faiths ever held for the purpose of 
installing a church pastor was convened 
at which Congregational and Unitarian 
churches in this district had equal repre- 
sentation and during which the ministers 
of these various churches decided that 
Rey. Arthur Cushman McGiffert, Jv., was 
‘fitted for the responsibility of becoming 
minister of All Souls Church. 

Rey. Dr. Arthur Cushman McGiffert, a 
) Congregationalist, president of Union The- 
) ological Seminary of New York City, gave 
his son the usual charge, but couched in 
paternal language that was at once in- 
spiring and affecting. The prayer of in- 
stallation was delivered by Rey. Dr. Sam- 
uel A. Eliot of Boston, father-in-law of 
Rev. Mr. McGiffert, the new minister. The 
installation sermon was delivered -by a 
leading Presbyterian minister, Rev. Dr. 
Henry Sloane Coffin, pastor of the Madison 
Avenue Presbyterian Church of New York 
City, with whom the new All Souls pastor 
worked in New York City during his 
period of training in the seminary. 
. Thus creeds combined to experiment in 
modern Protestantism. With -the eminent 
divines from other cities there were the 
clergymen of many churches in Lowell 
and vicinity present and participating. 
The right hand of fellowship was extended 
by Rey. Arthur G. Lyon, pastor of the 
. Pawtucket Congregational Church of 
Lowell, and the invocation at the installa- 
tion evening service was given by Rey. 
F. B. Crandall, pastor of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Ayer, Mass. Rey. Dr. 
Edward D. Eaton of New York City read 
the installation Scriptures, and the charge 
to the people came from Rey. Dr. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, pastor of the Arling- 
ton Street Unitarian Church of Boston. 


No More American “ Soul-Poison”’ 


An important decision by this country for- 
bids forever the exportation of 
opium to Japan 


THOMAS VAN NESS 


Our newspapers give such an amount 
of space to trivial and sensational matters 
that often an important and very en- 
couraging bit of news gets crowded out 
or reported in some obscure corner. It 
is for that reason I wish to call the atten- 
tion of THE Recisrer’s readers to a most 
commendable act on the part of our Gov- 
ernment, one which will do, much to give 
us credit in the eyes of the better class 
of Chinese; indeed, one which will in- 
erease our own self-respect and make us 
see the soul of America shining forth in 
an age of materialistic greed. 

When in Peking this time last year, I 
heard a number of educators and mis- 


sionaries deploring the fact that, although |. 


China had prohibited the use of opium, 
nevertheless narcotics from the United 
States were coming in under all sorts of 
= guises. No sure way of preventing these 
opium concoctions from reaching the Chi- 
“a nese had been found. The only thing to 
_ do was to await the enlightened action 
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of the American people. Sooner or later, 
so it was hoped, this vile traffic in a soul- 
poison would be stopped. Sooner or later. 
Yes: but who would bestir himself; who 
would care sufficiently to arouse the 
American conscience, who would carry a 
strong enough petition to Congress to make 
that body act on a purely humanitarian 
issue? 

The hour had arrived and the man was 
found. I count it among my privileges 
that I met this man and that he hails from 
Seattle, the very port from which, via 
Japanese steamers, much of the opium in 
its disguised American form reaches the 


Orient. 
Dr. William K. McKibben was mission- 
ary in Swatow for nine years. He has 


been in business as the general manager 
of the King Peter’s Cartridge Company. 
He was again in China at the time of 
the Boxer rebellion and while at Peking 
dreamed a dream of a great university 
in that city, a dream come true, thanks 
to his interview with Dr. Harper and 
others-in Chicago who later on were 
instrumental in influencing John D. Rocke- 
feller in his international educational and 
philanthropic schemes. 

When the Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury was last in Seattle, Dr. McKib- 
hen had an interview with him, as he has 
had with various influential Senators and 
Representatives. He was told, what he 
already knew, that the opium question 
was an international one. The United 
States laws were inadequate to stop the 
traffic. 

“Then we must change the laws,” said 
the Doctor. “First we'll have our own 
country clean and then we'll appeal to 
the British conscience.” 

The New York Chamber of Commerce 
gave a hearing to what the Seattle mis- 
sionary had to say. So too did Dr. Paul 
S. Reinsch, our former Minister to China. 


The up-to-date coffee pack- 


age keeps all goodness in, all 
badness out, and delivers to 
you the same splendid quality 
that has made White House 
Coffee*famous.  1-; 3- and 
5-lb. packages only, Never 
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Senator Poindexter became sympatheti- 
cally interested. Then the Jones-Miller bill 
was drafted. Finally the Department of 
the Treasury listened and expressed a will- 
ingness to act. So after much discourage- 
ment Dr. McKibben was rewarded with 
success; for on Thursday, December 16, 
1920, the Treasury Department signed an 
order which forbids forever the shipment 
of ‘‘soul-poison” to Japan, and telegraphed 
to the customs officials along the Pacific . 
Coast the following message: “All ship- 
ments of opium or its derivatives to Japan 
ordered stopped.” It is now hoped that 
similar action will be taken by the Im- 
perial Nipponese Government and thus 
China will be freed from its dread of drug 
infection so far as its two great neighbor 
nations are concerned. 

Those who read my letters sent from 
Peking this time last year and printed in 
THE REGISTER May remember that in the 
number issued Christmas Day, 1919, I said, 
“Every American will be glad to know 
that at last our Government has returned 
to China the great Chien-Ming. Gate, the 
chief ornamental structure of the Tartar 
wall around Peking. ... In yesterday’s 
paper we read: the announcement, since 
officially confirmed, that this historic gate 
with its upper guard-house and walled 
section, held by American soldiers since 
1901, has at last passed voluntarily from 
American hands to Chinese.” 

Whatever else we may fail to remem- 
ber, let us keep in mind these two splendid 
acts—the restitution of the Chien-Ming 
Gate in 1919 and the order in 1920 stop- 
ping the entrance into the Orient of vile 
death-dealing narcotics. Surely with these 
two examples before the Chinese people 
of our disinterestedness, of our sense of 
justice and humanity, .they cannot here- 
after. class Americans among their 
enemies, but rather among their true 
friends.and well-wishers. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention THu RucisTzR 
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Young People Preach Their Cause 


Annual Sunday observed in many churches 
with marked success 


This year Young People’s Sunday, Jan- 
uary 23, was more widely observed 
throughout the country than ever before. 
Many churches which have never before 
set apart the day did so with entire satis- 

-faction to their congregations. Reports 
are coming in from many parishes. 

Rey. John Malick of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
writes, “The entire service was conducted 
by six young people with great pleasure 
to the congregation, which was the largest 
we have had on any occasion since I have 
been here.” Mr. Herbert F. Kock, a mem- 
ber of the Cincinnati Young People’s So- 
ciety, gave an address on “Religion as a 
Haven of Rest and as a Race to Run.” 

At Bulfinch Place Church, Boston, 
Mass., Mr. A. H. Onthank of Arlington, 
Mass., gave a sermon on “The Religious 
Duty of Young People.’ Mr. Onthank 
said that various organizations in the de- 
nomination are striving to introduce meth- 
ods of religious education and to overcome 
inattention to religion in’ the home life 
and the many-sided life of to-day. Mr. 
Onthank believes that a partial solution 
is for the young people to take into their 
hearts the expressed ideals of the Young 
People’s Religious Union,—truth, worship, 
and service. ‘The last, service, is their 
duty toward man; only in giving our- 
selves unselfishly and unstintingly do we 
justify our presence on earth. The test of 
our worth to our neighbor is in being a 
plus sign instead of a meaningless cipher 
or a hindering minus sign. A life of ser- 
vice alone is not a religious life: it is an 
existence based upon ethics. As children 
of God, we owe Him a higher duty—wor- 
ship. Through thought, prayer, and faith 
we can come to know God and to bring 
His influence into our daily lives. Then, 
and then only, can we be His true chil- 
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dren, and, with Samuel, answer to His 
call, “Here am I.” He was assisted by 
Mr. Charles Savell, Mr. George Holmes, 
and Miss Marguerite Pfleghaar. 

Mrs. Cloyd H. Valentine addressed the 
congregation at Manchester, N.H. Her 
subject was, “The Spirit of Youth and 
How We May Use It.” She urged that 
the young people be trained early to take 
their responsibility as leaders in the fu- 
ture church; that they be given some 
definite part of church work to do, some- 
thing for which they are held responsible. 

At the First Parish Church of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Mr. Dan Fenn said that 
the modern man attends church in order 
that he may strengthen his religious con- 
victions by giving them expression. “He 
does not have the opportunity to consider 
his purposes and ambitions in the ordinary 
affairs of daily life, because he is too 
much occupied with the necessary routine. 
When he comes into a church service he 
finds himself in the presence of others 
who have come for just the same purpose 
and from this fact he himself gains in- 
spiration. But he is also in the presence 
of the memory of the heroes of the Chris- 
tian Church from the time of Jesus down 
to the present; and, further, in the read- 
ing of the Bible he is reminded of the 
famous religious heroes of the Hebrew 
race, whose religious struggles have been 
So significant for us. As he listens to the 
sermon he gains the advantage of hearing 
at least one presentation of the bearing of 
his daily tasks upon the progress of man- 
kind as a whole in the direction of the 
development of human personality and the 
values which it holds dear. In the prayer 
he hears an interpretation of his own 
personal ambitions, purposes, joys, and 
sorrows in the light of God’s purpose.” 

Mr. Edward P. Furber of Watertown, 
Mass., president of the South Middlesex 
Federation, addressed the Watertown con- 
gregation. He spoke on the ideals of the 
Young People’s Religious Union,—truth, 
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worship, and service. Mr. Furber believes 
that the ignorance which led the sceptics 
astray was not lack of ordinary educa- 
tion, but simply a lack of religious under- 
standing, what Paul calls “spiritual dis- 
cernment.” “No amount of knowledge 
alone will make a religion. We mut fol- 
low truth in religion, for no one can have 
a real live belief in anything which is 
contrary to his every-day experiences. 

“T have no quarrel with the orthodox 
churches, but I cannot accept their doc- 
trines, and there is a certain type of peo- 
ple to which these will never appeal. It 
is to these people that we must present 
our Unitarian doctrines. Many of them 
are in our schools and colleges. It is not 
fair to make them choose between ortho- 
dox Christianity and cold, feelingless ag- 
nosticism. We owe it to all who are scep- 
tical of orthodox Christianity to see that 
the doctrines of the Fatherhood of God 
and the Brotherhood of Man—of a faith 
which is consistent with knowledge and 
begins only where knowledge leaves off— 
are fairly presented to them. This can 
only be done by constantly bringing Uni- 
tarianism to the attention of every rising 
generation. This is what the Y. P. R. U. 
is trying to do. But it is a great work, in 
which all Unitarians must take part. We 
owe it to these individuals, to the com- 
munity, to the State, the nation and the 
world; for every man who has a real faith 
in the eternal goodness of mankind and 
of the universe makes an infinitely better 
citizen than the cold agnostic. Once 
these ideals of truth and worship are es- 
tablished, service will follow.” 

Miss Adeline B. Pfleghaar, secretary of 
the Y. P. R. U., gave the address in Marl- 
boro, Mass. Her subject was “The For- 
ward Look,” and she presented the many - 
opportunities in the Forward direction 
which were open to all young people. She 
was assisted by Miss Addie Howard, Mrs. 
Emily Cook, Mr. Howard Searles, and 
Mr. Warren Warner. 


COOK’S CRUISES TO THE TROPICS 


Two Attractive Winter Cruises through the Summer Seas and 
enchanting islands of the West Indies, by the palatial steamships 


and CALAMARES 


ULUA 


of the United Fruit Company's Great White Fleet 


Sailing from New York, January 29, and March 12, 1921 


Delightful 23-day cruises with many trips and excursions on shore among the historic cities, picturesque villages, 
wonderful scenery, flowers and foliage of the West Indies and Central America. 


Visiting 


CUBA—Havana and vicinity; Santiago de Cuba and scenes of the Spanish War. 
JAMAICA—Port Antonio; Kingston and vicinity; Castleton Gardens, Wag Water River, etc. 
CANAL ZONE—Cristobal, the Panama Canal, Panama City, etc. 

COSTA RICA—Port Limon, railroad trip over the mountains to San Jose. 


Inclusive Fare for the 23-day Cruise and Shore Excursions $450 and up 


For STATEROOMS, booklets, and all information apply to 
THOS. COOK & SON, 336 Washington Street, Boston 9. 
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Tue WaysIDE PULPIT 


Let us unite in 
harmony, and appeal 
to the moderation 
and patriotism of 
the people 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Alfred Treadway White 


Distinguished Unitarian of achievements in 
philanthropy—Built first model 
; tenement 


Alfred Treadway White, one of the most. 


distinguished Unitarian laymen in the 
United States, was drowned Saturday 
evening, January 29, 1921, while skating 
on Forest Lake, near the home of Mrs. 
EB. H. Harriman in the hills above Central 
Valley, N.Y. After an all-night search, 
the body was recovered Sunday by a 
searching party. The funeral was held on 
Tuesday, February 1, in the Church of the 
Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y., of which Mr. 
White was a leading member. ‘The ser- 
vice was conducted by Rey. John H. 
Lathrop, assisted by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot. 

Alfred T. White was the son of Alex- 
ander Moss and Elizabeth Hart Treadway 
White and was born in Brooklyn, May 
28, 1846. 

Mr. White’s wife was Annie Jean Ly- 
man of Brooklyn, whom he married May 
29, 1878, the day after his thirty-second 
birthday. Mrs. White died last May 20. 
They had two children: Katherine Lyman 
White, who married Henry B. Van Sin- 
deren; and Annie Jean White, who mar- 
ried Adrian Van Sinderen. Mrs. Henry 
B. Van Sinderen died two years ago. 

Alfred ‘I. White entered the importing 
firm of W. A. & A. M. White, which was 
then at No. 130 Water Street, New York, 
and is now at No. 14 Wall Street. This 
firm was founded by his father. He soon 
rose to a junior partnership, and it was 
not many years before he accumulated 
wealth. This enabled him to devote his 
time and means to charitable enterprises 
and benevolent societies. 

In 1872 Mr. White became interested 
in housing for workers and made a study 
of the subject. As a result of what he 
found, he built, in 1876, the first model 
tenement houses in the United States. 
They were in Brooklyn. Other buildings 
of similar character were erected by him 
in 1877, 1878, and 1890. At the same time 
he built his first model tenements he built 
the first seaside home for summer relief 


Mayor Schieren of Brooklyn appointed 
Mr. White to the post of City Works 
Commissioner. Mr. White was not a pro- 
fessional politician and office-holder and 
it was with difficulty that he was per- 
suaded to consent to undertake this public 
service. 

Alfred IT, White was a member of the 
Tenement House Commission of New York 
from 1900 to 1901. He was a director of 
the Brooklyn Children’s Aid Society in 
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1868 and of the Brooklyn Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children since 
its organization. For twenty-five years 
he was president of the Brooklyn Bureau 
of Charities, of which he was one of the 
organizers in 1879. He was a director of 
the City and Suburban Homes Company 
for building improved homes and tene- 
ments, and was a trustee of the Phipps 
Buildings, which were for the same pur- 
pose, and was a trustee of the Russell 
Sage Foundation. 

Mr. White was a member of the New 
York Chamber of Commerce and of the 
following clubs: Century, Grolier, Down 
Town, Hamilton, and Engineers of Brook- 
lyn. He was the author of “Improved 
Dwellings for the Laboring Classes,” 
“Better Homes for Working Men,” “Sun- 
light Tenements” and the “Report on Addi- 
tional Water Supply for Brooklyn.” 

But the public service work of Alfred 
T. White was not confined to charity. He 
was one of the incorporators of the Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music and did much for 
the success of that institution. He was 
a collector of rare books; he gave $50,000 
for an arboretum for Brooklyn, and a like 
sum to the Renssalaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute; he was a member of the committee 
for beautifying Brooklyn. 

For many years Mr. White was deeply 
interested in the American Red Cross, 
and for a time during the war served as 
a member of the Executive Committee of 
the national organization. Of recent years 
he gave much-of his time to the Botanic 
Garden of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Science. 


Lent in Greater Boston 
In view of the deepening religious feel- 
ing evident throughout the country, 


many ministers and churches are engaged 


in the special observance of Lent. The 
Boston Federation of Churches has placed 
in front of places of worship in Greater 
Boston posters which contain this inscrip- 
tion: “OssERVE Lent THis YEAR—Febru- 
ary 9 to March 27.” 

The Boston Federation recommends the 
following method :— 

1. Mobilization of all the forces of the 
church to make the Lenten season of spe- 
cial spiritual power. 

2. Careful preparation of every detail 
of all special services. 

3. A letter from minister and church of- 
ficers to every member soliciting support. 

4. Organization of telephone groups of 
ten persons, each agreeing to call ten 
others to persuade attendance upon ser- 
vices. 

5. Organization of visiting groups to 
make neighborhood calls for the same pur- 
pose. 

6. Woman’s neighborhood prayer-meet- 
ings to pray for the outpouring of God’s 
Spirit upon the services. 

The Federation will maintain an Inter- 
denominational Daily Prayer Service near 
Boston’s business centre at twelve o’clock 
for thirty minutes. King’s Chapel, corner 
Tremont and School Streets, has been 
chosen for this purpose. < 

The list of speakers: February 9, Dr. 
George A. Gordon, Boston; February 10, 
Dr. Alexander Mann, Boston; February 
11 and 12, Dr. Clarence A. Young, Rox- 
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bury; February 14 to 19, Dr. George HE. 
Horr, Newton; February 21 and 22, Dr. 
Frederic W. Perkins, Lynn; February 23 
and’ 24, Dr. Richard P. Bush, Chelsea; 
February 25 and 26, Dr. Lee 8. McColles- 
ter, Medford; February 28 and March 1, 
Dr. Paul Revere Frothingham, Boston. 
March 2 and 3, Dr. Samuel M. Crothers, 
Cambridge; March 4, Rev. Abbot Peter- 
son, Brookline; March 5, Dr. William W. 
Fenn, Cambridge; March 7 and 8, Rev. 
Willard L. Sperry, Boston; March 9 and 
10, Dr. Raymond Calkins, Cambridge; 
March 11 and 12, Rey. Ernest G. Guthrie, 
Boston; March 14, Dr. Laurens MacLure, 
Newton; March 15, Rev. William L. 
Clark, Brookline; March 16 and 17, Dr. 
Elwood Worcester, Boston; March 18 and 
19, Rev. J. Thayer Addison, Cambridge. 
In Tremont Temple: March 21-26, Bishop 
Edwin H. Hughes. 


Deaths 


In Memoriam 


Entered into. life everlasting, at the Parson- 
age, 29 Kay Street, Newport, R.I., on January 
24, 1921, Harriet M. (Davis), widow of Daniel 
S. Jones, and beloved mother of Rev. William 
Safford Jones, aged eighty years. Funeral ser- 
vices at the Parish House, Channing Memorial 
Church, Newport, on January 27, Rev. Augustus 
M. Lord, D.D., of Providence, officiating, and 
at the Cemetery Chapel and grave, in Hxeter, 
N.H., on January 28, Rey. Edward Green 
officiating. 

Born in Pxeter, N.H., October 19, 1840, the 
daughter of William and Abigail (Safford) 
Davis, she was descended on both sides from 
Colonial and Revolutionary stock. The young- 
est of five children, she was the last of her 
family. Married in 1857, in 1907 at the New- 
port Parsonage she and her husband quietly 
observed their golden wedding. Mr. Jones died 
in 1912. Nearly fifty-five years of “the dear 
togetherness” ! ; 

Of her three children two survive her,— 
Mrs. Thomas Otis Nelson and Rev. William 
Safford Jones. The oldest, Frank Hdwin, 
passed away in early manhood,—an irreparable 
loss to her. 

She was a woman of quiet tastes, devoted 
to her family and friends, fond of music and 
travel, a lover of the mountains and the sea. 
Generous, kind-hearted, sympathetic, hating 
wrong and injustice, she was ever true to the 
faith that makes faithful, strong in her re- 
ligious convictions, and never doubting the 
reality and the significance of the life immortal. 
She still lives and loves and serves, behind the 
veil. 


Cityand Out-of-Town Service 
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| THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Notes and Announcements 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
will meet at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., on Monday, February 14, at 11 
A.M. Rey. B. R. Bulkeley will preside at 
a symposium on “Candidating.”’ Rey. 
Messrs. F. R. Lewis, E. J. Prescott, and 
Alfred Manchester will speak. 


Meetings and Conferences 


Chicago Associate Alliance 


The Chicago Associate Alliance, com- 
posed of the branches of Evanston and 
Hinsdale, Ill., and of First, Third, and 
Unity churches of Chicago, has held two 
very interesting meetings this fall. The 
topic for the winter’s study is “Unitari- 
anism of To-day.” The first meeting, held 
at Evanston, was presided over by Mrs. 
P. A. Gray, and Rey. W. H. Pulsford gave 
the paper, on “The Central Principle of 
Unitarianism.” At the second meeting, at 
Memorial Chapel, First Church, Rey. Cora 
V. VY. Lambert of Hinsdale talked on 
“Unitarian Foreign Missions.” Earnest 
discussions followed these papers. Lunch- 
eon is served by the hostess branch. At 
the last meeting, four ladies of the Mil- 
waukee Branch were present. Greetings 
were extended to them. Mrs. Richardson, 
director of Wisconsin, responded enthusi- 
astically. A movement is on foot to unite 
the Milwaukee and Madison branches with 
the Chicago Associate Alliance, and it is 
proposed that an annual meeting be held 
either in Milwaukee or Evanston. Much 
is to be gained by such co-operation. The 
next meeting will be held February 10 at 
Unity Church, Chicago. 

New York League Meeting 

The New York League of Unitarian 
Women held its third meeting of the sea- 
son at Yonkers on Friday, January 7. 
Mrs. Edgar S. Wiers presided. Rey. Eliza- 
beth Padgham of Rutherford, N.J., made 
a stirring appeal for the Meadville Theo- 
logical School. The collection which fol- 
lowed was given to that cause. Mrs. 
Emma Abbott Allen spoke on “The Sun- 
day-school: Laying the Foundations.” She 
showed some of the methods she had used 
in reaching and holding her restless 
charges, making them feel her interest. 
She endeavored to arouse their’ faith in 
religion, and to incite them to more in- 
tense life. 

One of the chief methods of holding 
their attention and increasing their in- 
terest in the proper forms of business has 
been the forming of clubs outside the Sun- 
day-school. The meetings are conducted 
with regard for law and order. In these 
clubs she brought out the feeling of loy- 
alty which boys have for their comrades, 


and which is so strongly shown in gangs. 


She had them plan together ways of earn- 
ing money for use in Sunday-school and 
church work. 

Mrs. Reinhardt Wetzel gave a report on 
Sunday-schools.. Most of the branches 
gave a résumé of the Sunday conditions 
and methods. 


ing departure. Mrs. Wiers plans to have 


It proved to be an interest- | 
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the chairman of philanthropic work do 
the same, and is asking each branch to 
give some detail of its immediate work. 
The director, Mrs. Herbert Griffin, gave 
notice of a new branch Alliance, the West- 
chester Branch. The branch was formed 
at the home of Mrs. Reinhardt Wetzel at 
Mount Vernon, N.Y., with twelve mem- 
bers, and Mrs. Wetzel as their first presi- 
dent, the number of branches forming the 
New York League being thus raised to 
twenty-five. Rev. H. G. Richardson, pas- 
tor of the First Unitarian Church at Yonk- 
ers, N.Y., gave a short talk on the vital 
need of knowing more of the Bible—its 
words, its message, and its great truths. 
Nothing in his estimation could take the 
place of the Bible. He thought every 
Sunday-school should have a Bible class. 
A delightful social hour was enjoyed 
after the programme. “All pronounced it 
one of the most profitable and interesting 
meetings. The next meeting of the League 
will be at the Church of the Saviour, 
Brooklyn, on Friday, February 4, at 11 
AM. Subject, “The Race Problem at 
Home.” Speaker, Dr. Robert R. Moton, 
Principal of Tuskegee Institute. H.F. F. 


Parish News Letters 


News from Berkeley 

BERKELEY, Catir.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. Harold E. B. Speight: The 
church held the annual parish meeting at 
Unity Hall, Thursday evening, January 13, 
the business meeting following the annual 
dinner served by the members of the 
Women’s Alliance. The guests’ numbered 
one hundred and sixty-five, the children 
being served in the adjoining room, pre- 
sided over by two members of the senior 
class of the church school. Twenty-one 
young people of the Channing Club acted 
as waiters. Following the dinner was the 
annual business meeting, presided dver by 
L. H. Duschak, chairman of the board of 
trustees. Prof. F. T. Williams of the 
Oriental Language Department of the 
University reported for the Laymen’s 
League. D. B. Miller of the Department 
of Drawing of the University, reported 
for the Unity House committee of the 
Laymen’s League. This committee is in 
charge of a clubhouse for men students 
associated with the church. Mrs. Bea- 
trice Winter reported for the Women’s 
Alliance. Fred Dempster, junior in col- 
lege, reported for the Channing Club, an 
association of the college students and 
other young people. Their programme for 
the year included a number of plays given 
by the Club, monthly dances and weekly 
Sunday evening gatherings in the church. 
A fellowship holiday was spent at Inver- 
ness by about twenty members of the 
Club for two weeks at the close of the col- 
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lege year last May. Charles Stoppani of 
the Berkeley high school gave a clear 
and interesting account of the church 
school. Rey. H. BE. B. Speight is superin- 
tendent of the school and leader of the 
discussion circle of the Junior Channing 
Club, which is made up of high-school 
students graduated from the regular 
church school. The Club meets at four 
o'clock in the afternoon for study and a 
social hour, under the guidance of Mrs. 
Benjamin Lombard. The children’s hour, 
a kindergarten during church time for 
those whose parents are attending the 
service, has been looked after by members 
of the Women’s Alliance and Channing 
Club in turn. Wellyn B. Clark, principal 
of the Willard School, gave the financial 
report, which showed an ever increasing 
budget and a sound condition in the 
church’s finances. The number of sub- 
scribers yearly increases, and many im- 
provements have been made in the church 
plant. Dr. Long of the Zoblogy Depart- 
ment of the University, reported for 
Unity Hall, the parish house adjoining 
the church. It has been redecorated dur- 
ing the past year and has been more popu- 
lar with outside organizations for renting. 
Mr. McHale, W. E. Chamberlain and Mr. 
Fife were reelected to the board of trus- 
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tees. The other members are L. A. 
Duschak, C. W. Merrill, Mr. Long, and 
W. B. Clark. Mr. Chamberlain reported 


for the music committee. Dr. William: S. 
Morgan of the Pacific Unitarian: School 
reported for the canvassing committee of 
the recent national Unitarian Campaign, 
and reported $60 for expenses, $1,000 con- 
tributed to Unity Hall, and $4,485 to the 
national fund. Miss Dorothy Conger re- 
ported for the decoration committee, and 
Mrs. Wyckoff as director of Northern Cal- 
ifornia and Mrs. Charles H. Thompson, 
Jr., for the Young People’s Religious 
Union. Dr. Wilbur spoke of the Pacific 
Unitarian School for the Ministry and Dr. 
Adelbert Hudson brought greetings from 
the American Unitarian Association in 
Boston. 


Increasing Membership 

Brooktyn, N.Y.—Second Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rey. Charles H. Lyttle: The annual 
meeting was held Wednesday evening, Jan- 
uary 19. President J. B. Brickelmaier of 
the board of trustees presided at the meet- 
ing, and H. A, Farnell, for many years 
clerk of the Society, acted as secretary. 
Interesting reports were submitted upon 
the general activities of the Society, in- 
cluding the Boy Seouts, the Round Table 
Chapter of the Laymen’s League, the 
branch Alliance, the dramatic society, ete., 
and a concluding one by Mr. Lyttle upon 
the general work of the Society during the 
past year. The Society contributed $17,000 
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to the Unitarian Campaign. A gratifying 
inerease in the Society during the past 
year was reported. i 


Encouraging Reports 


Concorp, N.H.—Second Congregational 
Society, Rev. George F. Patterson: The an- 
nual meeting was held at the parish house 
on Tuesday evening, January 11. The 
following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: Moderator, Louis C. Merrill; 
clerk, William A. Foster; prudential com- 
mittee: William A. Foster, chairman, 
Thomas G. Norris, Carl H. Foster, Nel- 
lie S. Banks, Bertha M. Walker; treas- 
urer, Carl H. Foster; collector, George R. 
Leavitt; social committee: Russell H. 
Derby, chairman, William H. Morton, 
George A. Foster, Delia M. Morton, Sara 
Comins, Esther Cheney; treasurer of Sun- 
day offerings, Clarence M. Bridden; audi- 
tor, Harry M. Cheney. Interesting and 
helpful reports were made by Rey. George 
F. Patterson, the organ committee, the 
Benevolent Association, the Women’s Al- 
liance, the King’s Daughters, the superin- 
tendent of the Sunday-school, the Boys’ 
Club, the social committee, and the Lay- 
men’s League. The meeting was preceded 
by a most enjoyable supper under the 
auspices of the social committee. 


Well Organized 


Fatt River, Mass.—Unitarian Society, 
Rey. Thomas 8. Robjent: The following is 
the list of officers and committees for the 
ensuing year: President, Mrs. John V. 
Thorpe; first vice-president, Miss Anne 
Morton; second vice-president, Mrs. Ed- 
ward S. Adams; secretary, Mrs. George P. 
Brown; treasurer, Mrs. Frederic O. Dodge; 
charitable work committee, Mrs. Charles 
T. Kirby, chairman, Mrs. Alvaro Y. Du- 
bois, Mrs. Leavitt J. Tower, Mrs. Martha 
FH. Ballard, Mrs. Lavater W. Mason, Mrs. 
George Mann, Mrs. Charles H. Leland, 
‘Mrs. William F. Bennett, Mrs. Everett W. 
Clarke, Mrs. Margaret F. Andrews, Mrs. 
Frank W. Sanford; moral and religious 
culture committee: Mrs. I. Chester Poole, 
chairman, Mrs. Robert C. Davis, Miss 
Lucy Thornton; parish socials committee: 
Mrs. Alvaro V. Dubois, chairman, Mrs. 
Josiah Brown, Mrs. Robert N. Hathaway ; 
hospitality and membership committee: 
Miss Carrie A. Wilmot, chairman, Mrs. 
William H. Wilbur, Mrs. Charles S8. Al- 
drich, Mrs. William EH. Fuller, Jr., Mrs. 
George P. Brown, Mrs. Richard H. Cook, 
Mrs. Maria S. Tripp, Mrs. Cyrus C. 
Rounseville, Mrs. Adrial W. Hathaway, 
Miss Louise G. Borden; house committee: 
Mrs. Arthur W. Allen, chairman, Mrs. 
Hannah BH. Dunbar, Mrs. Leavitt J. Tower ; 
Post-office Mission committee: Mrs. Jennie 
L. E. Marr, chairman, Miss Inez E. Bor- 
den, Mrs. Henry Wardle, Miss Leone Traf- 
ford, Mrs. Priscilla H. Goodrum, Miss 
“Mary J. Bean; Cheerful Letter commit- 
tee: Mrs. Cyrus C. Rounseville, Miss Win- 
ifred Chase, Miss Annie B. Borden; ways 
and means committee: Mrs. Harold V. 
Thorpe, chairman, Miss Louise G. Borden, 
Mrs. James P. Hart, Mrs. Ellis Gifford, 
Mrs. William C. Gray, Miss Louise S. 
Borden; flower committee: Mrs. J. Frank 
Vander Burgh, chairman, Mrs. Joseph A. 
Baker, Miss Olivia Dubois, Mrs. Herbert 
L. Brown; Sunday-school committee: Mrs. 
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Thomas §S. Robjent, chairman, Mrs. Eu- 
gene B. Easterbrooks, Miss Louise G. Bor- 


|den, Mrs. Arthur W. Allen, Mrs. Jennie 


L. E. Marr, Mrs. William H. Wilbur; his- 
torian, Mrs. Everett M. Cook. 


Notes of a Year 


NEEDHAM, Mass.—First Congregational 
Society, Rev. Ben Franklin Allen: The 
past year has been eventful. The bicenten- 
nial services, which continued a week in 
March, were most inspiring, and a full re- 
port has been published in THE REGISTER. 
At that time and at Easter thirteen new 
members united with the chureh. In April, 
Rey. A. W. Littlefield, our minister for 
eight years, and most highly esteemed in 
the parish and throughout the town, re- 
signed to take charge of the church in Mid- 
dleboro, Mass., and in May a call was ex- 
tended to the present minister. The Chil- 
dren’s Day services were especially beauti- 
ful last June. Eight babies and children 
were christened, and Bibles were given 
to those seven years of age in recognition 
of baptism in infancy. The church school 
held an afternoon recital and song service, 
with promotion certificates from cradle 
roll to beginners’ class and primary to 
the main school. The installation service 
of the new minister was held October 17, 
the ministers of the four other Protestant 
churches taking part, as well as Mr. Little- 
field. The sermon was by Dean W. W. 
Fenn of Harvard, and the act of installa- 
tion was the old congregational form, the 
clerk, chairman, minister-elect, and con- 
gregation all taking part. The whole 
service was harmonious in every respect, 
and a more beautiful and impressive one 
was never held in the town. On Lay- 
men’s League Sunday, Ernest G. Adams 
delivered the sermon, the service being 
conducted by L. O. Packard, parish clerk. 
In the Campaign, much more money was 
pledged than was first thought possible. 
The minister’s reception and parish party 
was held in November and was most en- 
joyable. At Christmas each class of the 
church school sent a box of gifts to some 
family known to the Cheerful Letter com- 
mittee of The Alliance. The candle-light 
vesper service, with its long processional 
line of girls (dressed in white, each with 
lighted candle) singing a Christmas carol, 
then the trio, quartet, and chorus, short 
sermon by the minister, and recessional, 
was enjoyed by a congregation which 
filled the church. The Mentor is a new 
weekly parish newspaper published from 
September to June. It is welcomed in the 
homes. At the annual parish meeting 
good reports were received from all the 
organizations connected with the church, 
announcing all bills paid, and new work 
planned by all for the coming year. The 
parish committee includes one member 
chosen by each society, The Alliance, 
King’s Daughters, Laymen’s League, 
church school, and Harris Y. P. R. U. 
Contributions have been sent to the Near 
East Relief; and the Hoover Fund, be- 
ginning with the New Year, is receiving 
daily additions. The church is going for- 
ward. 

Memorial to William Day Simonds 


SpoKANE, WaAsH.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety: The payment of all debts and the 
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raising of the William Day Simonds 
memorial of $550 was announced at the 
annual dinner of the Society. Covers were 
laid for one hundred and fifty, with M. M. 
Mangasarian, who is giving a course of 


‘lectures under the auspices of the Society, 


as honor guest. Mr. Mangasarian praised 
the Spokane Unitarian field and said that 
it inspired him to find a group of men 
and women not afraid of interroga- 
tion who stood for freedom in the pulpit 
and free judgment from the pews. Mrs. 
S. H. Swanson, the Society’s soloist, ac- 
companied by Miss Elizabeth Renard, gave 
a musical programme. The dinner was 
given by the Women’s Alliance and was 
served by fifteen young men and women, 
members of the Young People’s Home 
Club. Arrangements were in charge of 
Mrs. E. J. Riner and Mrs. M. A. Burt. 


Correction 


THE ReGisterR printed an announce- 
ment in the issue of February 3 that Dr. 
Gabriel Csiki would speak in King’s 
Chapel, Boston, Mass., Wednesday, Febru- 
ary 9, but the writer who furnished the 
information to the paper meant Tuesday, 
February 8. 
a 


The Tuckerman Circle will hold its annual 
Sale for the benefit of the relief work of the 
Benevolent Fraternity of Churches, at Unity 
House, 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass., Tuesday, 
February 15, from 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. Luncheon 
will be served from twelve to-two o'clock, and 
afternoon tea from four to five o’clock, with 
music. Fancy and useful articles, baby gar- 
ments, toys, fruit, candy, cake, and other deli- 
cacies will be on sale, and it is hoped that 
there will be a large attendance. All will be 
welcome. 
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One Thousand Dollars Needed 
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Pres., Rev. Christopher R. Eliot; Vice-Pres., 
Miss Frances H. Hunneman, Franklin P. Daly; 
Sec., Mrs. Martha Leland; Treas., James D. 
Gordon; Supt., Miss Annie F. Brown. 

Please send checks payable to the Society, 
101 Tremont Street, Boston. 


WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE 


105 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago 
(Organized, 1852; incorporated, 1882) 


This Conference aims ‘to foster religion 
through the establishment and maintenance of 
liberal churches.” It operates in fourteen Mid- 
Western States. It is supported by its own re- 
sources. Churches within the Conference also 
contribute to other Unitarian agencies. 


Bequests, trusts, and donations are solicited 


President, Morcan Brooks. 
Secretary, Curtis W. REESE. 
Treasurer, CHARLES B. Foote. 
Headquarters Clerk, LinA SCHEIBLE. 


[ LEASANTRIES 


“What do they sell in that last garage 


besides gasolene, father?” ‘“ ‘Besides,’ my 
Life. 


son? You mean ‘instead of.’ ”— 


A real light is rarely hidden under the 
proverbial bushel, but some men keep a 
bushel to create the belief that it conceals 
a light—wNorton Headleigh Counsel. 


Artist: “Will it be necessary to enclose 
stamps with any sketches I send you?” 
Editor: “Oh, yes. More necessary even 
than to enclose sketches.”—London Tele- 
graph, 


Flatbush: “Do you believe that every 
man has his price?’ Bensonhurst: “I cer- 
tainly do, and the worst of it is about 
every one of ’em’s getting it these days.”— 
Yonkers Statesman. 


“Why do they call the financial backer 
of a show ‘an angel’?” “I can’t figure 
it out clearly,” answered Mr. Stormington 
Barnes, “but I think the fact that riches 
have wings must have something to do 
with it.’—Washington Star. 


A young Congregational minister was 
about to preach where the order of service 
ealled for the recitation of the Lord’s 
Prayer in concert. “Is it really necessary 
to do that?” he queried impatiently of a 
deacon. ‘No,’ answered the deacon, ‘‘not 
if you have something better!” 


The American Civil Liberties Union re- 
ports: “Seattle police held William An- 
tonno in jail for four days for federal in- 
vestigation as a radical when they found 
a copy of the Rubaéiyat of Omar Khayy4m 
on his person.” One theory is that he was 
arrested as a violator of the Volstead 
Act.—The Survey. 


“Where’s the office boy?” “Gone to the 
football game.” “Gone to the football 
game? He didn’t ask me if he could go.” 
“No. That custom has gone out of style. 
He just said he was going and would be 
back in the morning, and if you didn’t 
like it he wouldn’t be back at all.” 
—Detroit Free Press. 


A sturdy backwoodsman returned hearty 
thanks to a famous bishop for a sermon 
which had greatly enlightened him. The 


bishop begged to know what was the sub-° 


ject on which a light had been thrown. 
“Well, bishop,’ replied the Westerner, “TI 
had always supposed before that Sodom 
and Gomorrah were two twins.” 


In Germany, according to Kladder- 
adatsch, the reception of the angelic host 
on Christmas morn was not quite up to 
expectations. They are received on their 
return to heaven. To them the guardian 
angel says: “Back so sogn? What is the 
matter?” “They are so suspicious of us 
in Germany.” “But why?” “Yes, they 
are. They think when we sing ‘Peace on 
Earth’ we mean the Versailles Peace.” 


After the armistice, General Pershing 
mingled genially with the men. He was 
a little green at it. One unexpected reply 
he got from a thrice-wounded soldier in 
the 165th Infantry cramped his style for 
the rest of the day. He had put his 
hand, friendly like, on the warrior’s shoul- 
der and said kindly, “Sergeant, where 
did you get those three wound stripes?” 
The soldier looked him square in the eye 
and replied, ‘From the supply sergeant, 
sir.”—American Legion Weekly. 
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SHALL PENSIONS BE 
REDUCED? 


$10,000 


in annual collections and gifts is needed this year; 
otherwise the ministers’ pensions must be reduced 
below three hundred dollars. 


WE ARE NOT YET RICH 


The Unitarian Campaign contribution adds less 
than $1,000 to the income available for pensions this 
year. It has not been held long enough to draw much 
interest. Five years must pass before we receive all 
our share. 


ASK YOUR CHURCH TO GIVE 


Send usual contributions, collections, society and 
personal gifts to Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer, 
54 Kenneth Street, West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY. 


LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 
Send us a Liberty Bond and 
we will send you THE REGISTER 
for life. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER INCORPORATED 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 


Church Announcements 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of 
Warren Street and Elm Hill Avenue. Evening service 
at 7.30. Preacher, Rev. Miles Hanson. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister, 
Service, 10.45 a.m. Chorus choir of male voices. Sun- 
day, February 13, Dr. Brown will preach. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D. .D., minister. Morning ser- 
vice at 11. Vesper service (all the seats free) at 4. 
Church school at 9.45 a.m. he church is open daily 
from 9 until 4. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner o: 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles EB. 
Park, D.D., minister. Service at 10.30 a.m. Sun- 
day-school at9.45a.m. This church is open daily from 
9to5. All welcome. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Ribbany, 
minister, Church service at 11 a.m. Subject, ‘‘Hope, 
Faith and Love.” Disciee School at 9.454.m. Kin- 
dergarten at 11. Bible class at 10.15. Communion at 
close of morning service. 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. 
Church school at 10 a.m, in Putnam’ 8 Chapel. 
Morning service at llo lock. Sunday, February 13, 

reacher, Rev. Miles Hanson. Subject, ‘The Prize 
or Blameless Souls.’’ Evening service at 7.30 in All 
Souls Church. Preacher, Rey. Miles Hanson. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rev. Hugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Morning service at 11. Church 
school, 9.45. Thompson Stone, organist and 
choir director. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill. Rev. Frank A. Powell 
will preach. Subject, ‘‘Abraham Lincoln.” Mr. Mal- 
colm Lang, Organist and Musical Director. Church 
service at 11 a.m. Church school at 9.45. Kinder- 
garten at 11. Cordial welcome to visitors. Take Dor- 
chester Tunnel car to Andrew Square, then surface car 
to Meeting House Hill. 


FIRST PARISH IN QUINCY, gathered 1636, 
City Square. Rev. Fred Alban Weil, minister, 
Within this historic “Church of the Presidents” 
are the tombs of John Adams and John Quincy 
Adams. All cordially invited to the Sunday 
morning service at 10.30, after which the church | 
is open to visitors. Subway to Andrew Square | 
and Neponset car, or South Station train. 
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